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SMART MAN STARTS NEW DAY WITH 


The open-collar feeling 


in leather 


First class! All of \is can learn a lesson from 
lliis young fellow. I.uok at liis shoes. Koblccs, 
of course. Smart-looking Roblces ... great 
for casual wear. 

These Roblees arc made of soft-grained 
leather. And they’ve got the sturdy look. 
Tliat’.s a first-class combination for any man, 
whether he's working for cash or a degree. 


Sure it’s sturdy . . . hut don’t think for a 
Tiiinule this shoe is muscle-hound. It’s got 
plenty of give to il. It's got Roblec’s "open- 
collar feeling in leather.” Best feeling there 
is for easy-going comfort. 

Available in Teak, Black, Maple, ^'ine 
Cordosheen. and Black Cordosheen. Roblee 
Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


The MERCURY 

by ROBTTE 

S1495 — 


B.F.Goodrich 


TUBELESS TRUCK TIRES 

save you money Qj ways 


ALL B. F. Goot5rich knowledge and 
X\. experience gained in years of 
building tubeless tires has gone into 
building new Power Express Tubeless 
Truck Tires. The result is the greatest 
truck tire value on tlie market — an 
original equipment tire for 1956 trucks 
tio-w available for chance-overs and replace- 
wfw/.'Lookat the savings Power Express 
tires give: 

BIGGER PAYLOADS ! 

Vou save the weigiu of a conven- 
tional wheel assembly. Ttie Power Express 
Tubeless is much lighter than regular 
tire, tube, flap and rim assemblies. 


□ BLOWOUT AND 

PUNCTURE PROTECTION! 

The Power F:xpre.ss 
has a patented in- 
ner liner that's part 
of the tire and is 
\ not stretched like a 
tube. This inner 
liner slosvs air 
loss, changing bruise-blowouts into safe 
s-s-slowouts. It will not tear or expand 
when a puncturing object enters. Instead 
it tends to grip the object, preventing 
sudden flat.s. 

Q INCREASED TRACTION! 

Notclies, or grip-blocks, in Power 
Express ribs increa.se the total length of 




Specify d.f. Goodrich 


tires when ordering new trucks or trailers 


gripping edges 
over 17'.',',. The 
Power Express 
tread gives you 
more traction 
and better skid 
resistance. 



LONGER WEAR ! 



],ayers of nylon cords under the 
Power Express tread stretch together 
under irnpacr to protect the tire body 
from bruises. This 
nylon shock 
shieltl gives you 
more retreadable 
tires and more 
miles per retread. 


COOLER RUNNING! 


New-cype shoul- 
ders expel dan- 
gerous heat quick- 
ly. Power Express 
tires run cooler 
even a c It i g h 
speeds. 



LESS MAINTENANCE! 


Because you have no tube and 
flap trouble with Power Expre.ss Tubeless 
Tires, you cut maintenance costs. Tires 
are easy to mount and demount, easy to 
service. 


Start saving 6 ways now, See money- 
saving Power Express Tubeles.s Truck 
Tires at your B.F.Goodrich retailer’s. 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Onnpaijy, A Division 
of The B.F. Goodrich Co., Akron 16, Ohio. 



Your B.F.Goodrich retoiler it listed under Tires 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book 
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Great Gxpecfations / 


Your expectations arc always fulfilled 
when you choose Black & White. It’s 
a favorite the w'orld over, because its 


quality and character never change. 


BLACK & WHITE' 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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Ph<)U/'jtii}}li by Mark Kauffman 

This week 128 ol the world’s finest amateur tennis players 
will compete on Forest Hills’ neatly manicured K''3-ss courts 
for the U.S. National Men’s Singles crown. Looming above 
the others is powerful 21-year-old Lew Hoad from Sydney, 
Australia, the best of them all and heavy favorite to win. 
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in the .service when athletic training was of great 
value to you? 
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down the stretch they are counting heavily on him 
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At Wedgeport, Nova Scotia, big-game anglers from 
all over the world forgather in a contest for a giant 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 



HOTBOX 

The Question: 

Was there a time 
in the service 

when athletic training was of 
great value to you? 


GENERAL ANTHONY C. McAULIFFE 

Former Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Army in 
Europe 

Yes. I never made my 
letter at West Point, 
but I played baseball 
and basketball and 
continued with polo 
after graduation. 
Sports taught me timing, coordination and 
self-confidence. They also taught me to 
make quick decisions — to take hard knocks 
as well as give them. 



ADMIRAL JOCKO CLARK 

Former Commander 
U.S. Seventh Fleet 
in Pacific 

There sure was. With- 
out it, I doubt that I 
could have taken the 
guff and woe, of which 
there is plenty in the 
service. After gradua- 
tion I become the athletic officer on the 
battleship North Carolina. There is noth- 
ing like athletics for the esprit de corps of 
a warship. 



THOMAS A. NIELSON 


Chief hispectoT 
Neiv York Police Dept. 


Sandlot baseball and 
football were my 
sports. You took the 
hard knocks or you 
didn’t play. Surpris- 
ingly, unsupervised 
sandlot games also taught sportsmanship. 
Without the ability to take hard knocks 
and be a sport about it, you get nowhere 
in New York’s “Finest.” 


LIEUT. COL. ROBERT F. WAGNER 

USAF (res.) 

Mayor of New York 

Yes. I was a "plug- 
ger” in basketball and 
lacrosse at Yale and 
always got the worst 
of the rough going. I 
also managed the ba.se- 
ball team. In combat, when you’re up there, 
you know that you’ve got to give it or get 
the worst of it. I was lucky. The star ath- 
letes were on my side. 



FLEET ADMIRAL WILLIAM F. HALSEY 


1 ^: 


, Yes. Hugh B. Miller 
played on two Ala- 
bama Rose Bowl 
teams. In the war, his 
ship sunk and his guts 
# almost shot out, he 

got to shore. Overpowering a Jap, he used 
his grenades to wipe out a Jap squad. Me? 
I was always nervous in football. In com- 
bat, I shook a little, too. Never got over it. 


REAR ADMIRAL ARLEIGH A. BURKE 

Chief of 

Naval Operations 


Yes. Athletics are a 
vital part of Navy ed- 
ucation. Every mid- 
shipman must engage 
in athletics. The day 
comes when an officer 
may trade broadsides with the enemy, 
weave his submarine in and out of a convoy 
or dogfight in the air. The officer with an 
athletic background has the advantage. 



LIEUT. GEN. THOMAS W. HERREN 

Commander 
First Army 

Athletics have helped 
all through my life. I 
belonged to the horse 
cavalry and also 
played polo for 25 
years. In polo, your re- 
flexes are sharpened. You learn to think 
fast and under stress. This carries into the 
field and, when under stre.ss, helps you 
make instant decisions. 



MAJ. GEN, BRENDAN A. BURNS 

Commander 
U2nd Infantry Division 
National Guard 

Yes, as valuable as 
academic training. 
During four landing 
operations in the last 
war, the nervous ten- 
sion and the stomach 
butterflies you experience in football were 
all too familiar. We actually found our- 
selves using football terms and tactics — 
through center, around end. 



LIEUT. GEN. BLACKSHEAR M. BRYAN 



Former Supt. 

U.S. Military Academy 


Playing tackle at West 
Point helped me all 
through the service. 
It still does. The les- 
sons I learned taught 
me to stand on my 
own feet and helped me out of many tight 
spots. Athletic training helped me climb 
the hills of Korea and save myself for the 
ordeal on the top. 


NEXT WEEK: 


What happened io ike 


Piilshurgh Pirates? 
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Men on the go 



Here today, o(T trouble-shooting elsewhere tomorrow. Obstacles roll over 
and play dead when the man on the go steps into the picture. And, chances 
are, he steps in wearing Jockey brand underwear. 

If the description above fits you, you're undoubtedly acquainted with 
Jockey Midw'ay* — on comfortable terms, too. Because these are the 
shorts that follow your every move as faithfully as your shadow. Their 
conventional length makes them ideal for all-day wear under a business 
suit; you sit on your underwear instead of your trousers. Yet they allow 
80 Years of ma.ximum freedom — whether you sit, stand, walk or run, they’ll never 
Leadership gap, bind, twist or pinch. 
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Kyle Rote, SMU. New York Gianis, 
rugged, good-looking 1956 pro all- 
star halfback, wears rugged, good- 
looking Jantzen “Ivy Manner” pull- 
over— an Alpaca-wool combination 
with crew-neck , . . 12,95. 



Low Cost Way 



Simplified WESTON ifi 

(direct reading) EXPOSURE METER 

The best meter for travellers and occasional 
camera user,s because it’s so compact, so 
simple to use. Instantly gives correct lens 
setting for crisp, true-to-life exposures, with 
no calculations or effort on your purl. Use 
it for color or black and white, with still 
cameras, stereo, movie or Polaroid-Land, 
Made by Weston— your as.siirance of perfect 
photography, always. At all photo dealers. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 



R obpirt Riger’.s first perspective on sports was an imper- 
fect one. It was the Polo Grounds, from a fourth floor 
window in an apartment on Coogan’s Bluff which allowed, 
in summer, a view of first and .second base and in the fall, one 
end of the football field. From here he began watching the 
Xew York Giants, both kinds, at an age so tender that when 
he first saw the football team in action he thought it was 
simply John McGraw’s crew in a change of costume, 
Although Rigor’s devotion to N.Y, Giants of any descrip- 
tion has not wavered since, with the passing of the years he 
has come to know sports a little better — and hi.s perspective 
is perfect. The combination accounts for the three covers he 
has done for Sports Illustrated and numerous drawings 
for stories which range from boxing and wrestling to basket- 
ball and hor.se racing. 

Of the players Riger used to admire from afar, Hubbell, 
Ott.and Terry preceded him into Baseball’s Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown, but last year Riger made it there in his own 
way. After Sid Keener, Cooperstown’s director, saw Riger’s 
diagrammatic drawing of the great play by Amoros which 
held the Yankees in the seventh game of last year’s World 
Series (SI, Oct. 17), he wrote to find out if it was possible 
to add the original to the museum's collection. Among all the 
photographs and drawings he had seen, this was, Keener said, 
the only complete document of the play in picture form. 

In this issue of Sports Illustrated Riger uses his ar- 
tistic and documentary talent to show a day in the training 
camp life of his old friends, the N.Y. Giants. No one will 
mistake them for their baseball counterparts as they .study 
their lessons and go through their cadence counting and skel- 
eton drills (pageff 26 to 31 ). 

To get the story, Riger ate, .slept and lived with the Giants 
at their training quarters at St. Michael’s College in Winoos- 
ki, Vl. “Don't get run over,’’ is the only restriction Giant 
Coach Jim Lve Howell placed upon him. 

“I didn’t,” Riger says, “but .sometimes I had to hope when 
they yelled, ‘Let’s have a belly 47 R hook B fly outside' 
that the play wouldn’t come up my back!” 

When he left, Howell told him, “You sure ran the ?/wsi — 
and bothered us the least.” 

With that, somewhat winded, Bob Riger picked up hi.s 
sketchbook and returned to fini.sh hi.s drawings in the .safety 
of his studio. 






IN SITUATIONS LIKE THIS; 


Only nylon cord tires 
can give you utmost safety 
—surest protection 
against tire trouble 


For snme kinds of driving, ordinary cord 
tires will meet yniir needs. Bnt there are 
loo many limes wlicn you can’t afford lo 
risk lire Irouhle or ignore tire safety— 
when you need lircs that assure greatest 
dependability. These are the times you’ll 
be glad you’re riding on tires with nylon 
cords. 

You'll find nylon cord tires cost very little 
extra — give you and your family priceless 
extra protection. See your tire denier. He'll 
gladly explain the advantages ofnylon. 


THE FOUR THINGS A TtRE CORO MUST 
DO . . . NYLON DOES BEST! Nylon gives 
superior resistance lo bruise damage, 
moisture, heat and flex fatigue. 

Nylon makes possible o for stronger 
tire cord than conventional yarns — pro- 
vides greater safely and durability. To- 
day almost every military ond commer- 
ciol aircraft lends of» nylon cord tires; 
billions of miles of frock-tire use hove 
proved nylon's superiority. 


Dll Pont produces the nylon fiber. 
Tire nianiifarlurrr.'i make nylon cord tires 
—in lubeless or conventional types. 


(jJpORD 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTERIIVING... THROUGH CHfMISTAy 
Watch "Du Pont Cavalcaiie Theater" on Television 
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LEW GOES FOR 
NUMBER 4 


Victory at Forest Hills would make Hoad the second 
man ever to sweep the world’s major tennis titles 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


F or 355 days of the year the giant 
concrete eagles atop the stadium 
at the West Side Tennis Club in Forest 
Hills, N.Y. stare in complete boredom 
at the inactivity below them. The .seats 
in the big horseshoe are empty; a com- 
munity statute forbids their use for 
other entertainment, such as concerts 
and outdoor light opera to which the 
stadium is ideally suited. The green turf 
of the center courts, pampered like a 
rare orchid, is kept unruffled. 

Then suddenly for a brief 10-day 
period in late summer — the period 
overlapping the dying days of August 
and the horning days of September— 
you can almost see the feathers rise on 
the motionless birds which form a grim 
guard over the arena. Deeply tanned 
young men and women in inevitable 
white move around with catlike grace. 
The place swarms with spectators. 
These are the U.S. National tennis 
championships— men’s and women’s 
singles and mixed doubles. 

This year marks a milestone in the 
American sport, steeped in the tradi- 
tion of Little Bill ./ohruston, Big Bilf 
Tilden, Ellsworth Vines and Donald 
Budge. This is the Diamond Jubilee 
event — the 75th birthday of national 
competition in a game which began 
with rackets like butterfly nets and 
balls as dead as sponges. Today the 
rackets are strung with violinlike taut- 
ness and the fuzzy white balls are 
precision-made and changed every 
seven games. But the scene is little 


WORLD’S UNDISPUTED amuleur 

champion, Lew Hoad looks serenely to the 
battle for U.S. National Men's Singles title. 


changed. The same serenity and dig- 
nity of years gone by still pervades 
Forest Hills’ tennis acres during these 
climactic 10 days. Elderly devotees still 
sit in comfortable chairs on the brick 
and .stone portico of the clubhouse to 
watch the matches, whichever they 
may be, on the clubhouse court. They 
seldom wander the 100 yards to the 
bustling stadium or adjoining grand- 
stand where the most important con- 
flicts take place. 

Spectators sip tall drinks under 
bright umbrellas at an outdoor lounge 
near the main stadium entrance. They 
hang over wire fences to watch action 
on the so-called field courts stretching 
between the stadium and the club- 
house. They leap from the stadium to 
the adjoining wooden grandstand, and 
vice versa, with electrifying word that 
one of the seeded favorites is in dire 
straits from the pressure of some damp- 
eared unknown from somewhere. 

While the pageantry may have var- 
ied little in 75 years, each tournament 
has its own unique characters and 
questions. The three big questions of 
the Diamond Jubilee event are: 

1 ) Can Australia’s Lew Hnad become 
the first man since Don Budge (1938) 
to make tennis' Grand Slam in one 
year — the Australian, French, Wim- 
bledon and U.S. champion.ships? 

31 Can Althea Gibson become the 
first Negro to win the American tennis 
crown? 

3) Can Dick Savitt, the former Wim- 
bledon champion, make good a come- 
back and inject new spirit into the 
U.S. Davis Cup hopes? 

To my mind there is little doubt 
conlinued on next patje 




AUSTRALIA (BRISBANL) 


PHOTOORAPH 


V’ERNER REED 






HAM RICHARDSON, currently be^t of 
U.S. players, lost to Rosewall ai Newport. 

FOREST HILLS 

continued from pnge 9 

that Hoad will complete his coveted 
sweep. The husky, blond Australian 
is virtually unchallenged now in ama- 
teur ranks. 

This moody Sydney youngster, who 
plays tennis with something between 
haughtine.ss and condescension, has 
compiled a spotty record in this, his 
best season. He has lost matches in in- 
significant tournaments to players who 
shouldn’t press him even a little. But 
in the big test, he has come through 
magnificently. 

We must repeat that this is a new 
Hoad, unfettered by the shackles of 
the usual Australian regimen, now a 
confident, independent young man 
with few problems. He comes here after 
a restful ocean trip from Europe on 
the Queen Mary. His attitude has nev- 
er been better. He is happy and re- 
laxed. He goes where he pleases and 
does as he pleases — so far, I imagine, 
as it is agreeable to his bride of a year, 
the former Jennifer Staley. 

Our national tournament never has 
been in such danger of so thorough 


KCN ROSEWALL covers court well and 
is game'.s be.si shot-maker but lacks power. 

a domination by the smooth-stroking 
young men from the bottom of the 
world. Even should Hoad slip up some- 
where along the line, there are half a 
doxen Aussies capable and ready to 
step into the title vacated by Trabert. 

The best of these, outside Hoad, of 
course, is the other 21-year-old Sydney 
“twdn,” Ken Rosewall, the dark-haired 
youngster with the line-splitting back- 
court strokes. Rosewall is one of the 
tennis masters of the age— a picture 
of shotmanship from the backcourt— 
hut a toy in the grip of Hoad’s awe- 
some power. 

QUARTET IN RESERVE 

Australia has a strong second line in 
left-handed Neale Fra,ser, Roy Emer- 
son, Ashley Cooper and Mai Anderson, 
youngsters ready to step into Davis 
Cup competition, if necessary. When 
the handsome, curly-haired Fra.ser is 
hitting with his twisting service and 
controlling his erratic ground strokes, 
he can beat any amateur in the world. 

The United States banner in the Na- 
tionals will be carried by the usual old 
guard, with just a sprinkling of new 
names. The best bets for keeping the 


VIC SEIXAS, Naiionals winner in 19o4, 
has sharp net game but, at may tire. 

title at home are the Davis Cup veter- 
ans, Vic Seixas, 33, and Ham Richard- 
son, 23. Seixas is a superb athlete 
whose remarkable fighting qualities 
have carried him over many a major 
hump — and may do the same again. 
Richardson is perhaps America’s most 
improved player, enjoying his finest 
season ever with wins over all the 
world’s top players. A new, more realis- 
tic approach to his weaknesses can ac- 
count for the strides forward made by 
our recently married Rhodes scholar, 

Uncle Sam’.s second platoon is made 
up of Art Larsen, Herbie Flam, Tut 
Bartzen and Eddie Moylan, and there 
is the youth crop headed by Sam Giam- 
malva, Barry MacKay, Mike Franks 
and improving Mike Green. A dark 
horse who bears watching is Dick Sav- 
itt, the onetime champion who retired 
from competition at his peak to go into 
the oil business in Houston. 

Savitt won at Wimbledon, defeated 
Frank Sedgman en route to the Aus- 
tralian championship and became the 
world’s top player in 1951. Then he 
dropped virtually from sight, emerg- 
ing only briefly each year to play in 
the Dallas and Houston tournaments. 


BIOPERSE: Lew Hoad 


LEWIS HOAD began to play tennis eight years after he was born 
in Sydney, .-^u-stralia on November 23, 1934. Two years later, 
in his fir-st tournament, he made the acquaintan<-e of Ken Rose- 
wall, then also aged 10, now his Davis Cup doubles partner. 

At 16, Hoad won the Australian Junior championship, there- 
by catching the eye of Harry Hopman, newspaperman and ten- 
nis authority. Hoppy trained Hoad and Rosewall, turning his 
youthful protdges into a closely knit doubles team. When at 17 
the boys made their first worldwide tour under the watchful 
eye of the ever-present Hoppy, they excited the tennis world 
with many upset victories. 

Since then they have, together and separately, held almost 


every major tennis title, but it is Hoad who has emerged as the 
world’s best amateur. 

He is a stocky boy, with enormou.s legs and arms. An occa- 
.sional smoker and beer drinker, he stays in year-round condition. 
He enjoys most sports, baseball particularly, and jumps at a 
chance to .see his favorites, the Dodgers. 

In 1955 Lew married pretty Jennifer Staley. A player herself 
(“I just hit and giggle”), her steadying influence is given much 
credit for her husband’.s improved play. To Australians, no 
sporting event outranks the Davis Cup. Hoad’s expression hard- 
ens with Cup talk, and he conveys a strong impression that as 
long as he is around to defend it, the Cup will stay where it is. 
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ASHLEY COOPER, a member of Austra- 
lia’s Davis Cup squad, could be dark horse. 


where he gave America’s aces, Seixaa 
and Trabert, a real run for their money. 

Now Savitt has been transferred to 
New York by his company, D. D. 
Feldman Oil and Gas. He has entered 
the national tournament. He is indefi- 
nite about Davis Cup plans. But his re- 
turn to Forest Hills pricks the imagina- 
tion and gives rise to the thought that 
Uncle Sam’s Davis Cup outlook may 
not be utterly hopeless. Savitt, in his 
early 30s, still is capable of playing 
winning tennis if he can devote him- 
self to the task. A towering bear of a 
man with a tremendous service and an 
overpowering ground attack, he could 
reattain the heights of five years ago. 

The women’s singles olfers a renewal 
of the rivalry between Shirley Fry, the 
Wimbledon champion, and Althea 
Gibson, the big Negro girl who was the 
sensation of the spring season. 

Miss Fry, who has been knocking at 
the championship door for some 10 
years, won at Wimbledon this year, 
and now she is bidding for the title she 
could never win as long as Maureen 
Connolly and Doris Hart, both now 
pros, were swinging amateur rackets. 

Miss Gibson, after several years of 
defeat and frustration, found herself 
on the recent worldwide tour which 
took her from Calcutta to Wimbledon. 
She won 17 tournaments, 12 in a row, 
and excited galleries in the tennis capi- 
tals of the world. 

Her defeat at Wimbledon was a heart- 
breaking setback. She came home, ex- 
plained that she was completely e.x- 
hausted at the time of the All-England 
championships and didn’t play her 
best. She promised to get in shape for 
the Nationals. 

Now, from all reports, she has kept 
her word. Her victory would climax a 
dramatic saga of sport. ( e n d) 


TRIUMPH OVER ENCOURAGEMENT 

by SARAH PALFREY 


ON THE FIHST PAGE of Shirloy B’ry’s svrap- 
book, started by her father when she wa.s 
9, there is a picture of the center court at 
Wimbledon under which is written “Objec- 
tive — Wimbledon by 1945.” The surpris- 
ing thing is not that she won the title 11 
years late, but that she won it at all. She is 
a girl who triumphed over encouragement. 

Her father, Le.ster lYy, wa-s the driving 
force behind her and a strong believer that 
sports were the answer to a happy, useful 
life. Pry imposed a sporting regimen on 
the whole family, Mother Fry included. 

As soon as the children were old enough to 
walk, Fry started them hiking and .swing- 
ing tennis rackets. To this day Mrs. Fry, 
now 66, plays every day when she can get a 
game. She boasts, “I played over 200 sets 
last year. And I have won five, or is it six, 
city doubles titles.” The four Fry kids be- 
came known in time as the hiking Frys, the 
tennis t'rys and the swimming Frys, each 
child winning medals in the various events 
in and around Akron. 

Of the quartet Shirley emerged the most 
talented and the most reluctant. She did 
tennis best and liked it least. Her father 
spotted the tennis talent early and di.s- 
missed Shirley’s prejudice as a childish 
whim. Ho kept a racket in her hand. 

Her career actually began at 8 when .she 
started hitting the ball against the wall “in 
back of Father Dowd’s church.” After two 
months she moved to a real tennis court 
with a miniature racket but a man-size 
wallop. The following year she graduated 
to a full-size racket and played in her first 
tournament, the Mill Creek Park tourney, 
winning the doubles with her sister Evelyn. 

During the following summers she won 
practically every junior title there was to 
win and some .senior ones as well. She then 
played in the National Women's Singles at 
Fore.st Hills for the first time when she was 
14, the youngest ever. The following year, 
when she was 15, Shirley 
reached thequarter-finals. 

All of these titles pleased 
Father Fry, but none of 
them satisfied him. The 
most important was that 
of National Junior tennis 
champion, and it was also 
the last major title she 
was to hold for some time. 

Although she was ranked 
in the first 10 from 1944 
through 1955, the great 
victories eluded her. 

After a while even her 
staunchest supporters be- 
gan to give up hope and 
say maybe she just didn’t 
have it. Perhaps her father 
had pushed her too hard. 

Perhaps, because of this, 


she really didn’t care. Perhaps it was just 
bad timing and bad luck, coming along as 
she had at the same time a.s Doris Hart 
and Maureen Connolly. 

By 1953 Shirley began to believe the 
doubts. In 1954 she announced that she 
was through. Shirley says, “I had a sore 
elbow and felt I had had enough tennis. It 
seemed time for me to settle down in one 
place for a change. So I got a job as a copy 
girl for the St. Petersburg Times in Florida 
and set up housekeeping in a small apart- 
ment. I had a fine time.” 

Fine time or not, during her brief jour- 
nalistic career Shirley made an interesting 
discovery — .she loved and missed tennis 
even without her father's urging. The de- 
sire to play again was strong, and for the 
first time she began to want to win on her 
own, not just becau.se her father wanted it 
for her. She heard rumors that people were 
saying that the only reason she was t'ne 
No. 1 ranking amateur was that Doris Hart 
had turned professional and Maureen Con- 
nolly had injured her leg. She heard people 
say that Shirley would never win one of the 
two big championships. Her attitude now 
became, “I'll go out and show them!” 

Show them she did. During the winter of 
1955 56 she won nine out of the 10 tourna- 
ments she entered in the Caribbean and in 
Florida. The night before she sailed for 
Wimbledon in June she saw My Fair Lady, 
and the song that stuck in her mind was 
With a Little Bit of Luck. 

She wa.s lucky to get a ticket to the show, 
but it emerged she didn’t need much more 
luck than that. With her new-found deter- 
mination, brilliant shot-making and abil- 
ity to make .seemingly impossible gets, she 
fought through a rough field to win the 
championship. She confesses now that even 
when in the finals she was leading 5-0 in 
the second .set against Angela Buxton, hav- 
ing won the first, she still couldn’t believe 
that she was going to win. 

But win she did, and a 
new queen was crowned 
overnight. To friends who 
may have questioned the 
wisdom of his con.stant 
urging, the simple cable 
which Le.ster Fry got from 
his daughter after her 
Wimbledon victory must 
have seemed a complete 
answer. It .said: “Worth 
all the trouble. Love, 
Shirley.” 

The next objective not- 
ed in Shirley’s .scrapbook 
has no paternal inspira- 
tion, and springs exclu- 
sively from her own am- 
bition to win the big one. 
It is: Forest Hills 1956. 
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SPECTACLE 


MILE-HIGH 


REGATTA 



ROUNDING BUOY off Palisades Point at the west end of 
Lake Arrowhead, teen-age skippers jockey past committee boat. 


California sailors stage a colorful water 
pageant on Lake Arrowhead, 5,106 feet 
up in the San Bernardino Mountains 


T he labor day doings at Lake Arrowhead, Calif., 
shown here and on the following pages, are the cli- 
max of a year-long round of fun at one of the most at- 
tractive resorts in the U.S. The lake itself, laid down 
like a long mirror among the pines and cedars of the 
San Bernardino Mountains, is 83 miles out on the high- 
speed throughway from Los Angeles. All around its 14 
miles of shoreline, steep hills dotted with chalets plunge 
to the edge of the glass-clear water. The lake and the 
land around it are all privately held, bought up in 1946 
by the Los Angeles Turf Club, Inc. and parceled out to 
business and professional men, Californians who love 
quiet living and know how to enjoy it in style. 

Arrowhead operates as a resort all year round. On 
winter weekends and over Christmas vacation the hills 
play host to kids on skis and toboggans, while on the 
valley floor skaters glide around on an artificial rink. 
But summer is the big season, when the residents en- 
joy an endless series of interfamily tennis tournaments, 
sailing races, water skiing and topnotch fishing for the 
Kamloops and rainbow trout with which the water is 
generously stocked. Climax of all the fun comes on 
Labor Day weekend, when the yacht club stages its 
annual regatta and costume parade. Everyone in town 
takes part in the three-day pageant, which features 
the Commodore’s Fleet Review— an aquatic parade of 
colorful and original floats— and sailing races every 
day. Some of the Lake Arrowheaders, like Film Star 
Dan Duryea, spend a whole season getting their cos- 
tumes ready and jealously guarding their plans for the 
parade. Well-heeled as the participants may be, how- 
ever, there is no inclination to turn the regatta into a 
gold-plated extravaganza. “We stress the fun of par- 
ticipating,” says Commodore Dell M. McDaniel, “and 
keep the expense nominal. It’s the fun rather than try- 
ing to outdo your neighbor that counts.” 

—Jack Tobin 


HOISTING BALLOONS Up mast of 12-foot Rainbow Skimmer, 
lO-year-old Mike Parker readies boat for Fleet Review parade. 
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HIKING OUT onto let'board of Class C scow Senlmniit, Diane Peschelt, 17, battles to 
keep flat-bottomed 20-Cooier upright, as Skipper Roland Kleger heads for windward mark. 



DROPPING OUT of race with broken mast, crew of 18-foot 
Flattie makes emergency repairs while waiting for towboat. 





LYING OUT to windward, 9-year-old Dennis Parker jockeys Rain- 
bow Skimmer to first place in kids' race, with brother Larry as crew. 




FIRST PRIZE for originality in Commodore’s Review 
parade went to Rusty Honsaker and boat Leakin' Lena. 



SECOND PRIZE in fleet review was won by boat with Dogpaich motif 
featuring gun-toting Nancy Jo Collins as Li’l Abner's wife Daisy Mae. 


SECOND PRIZE for costume in scows went to Skipper Lou Purmort, Crew Teri Purmort 
and Mary Jo Hegener wiijJif, on le-eboiird). Calboat is local nickname for Class C scows. 
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FOUNDATIONS GOING UP • TWENTY YEARS A JOLLY GOOD PITCHER • 
DECOYS WITH BUILT-IN APPETITES # A GLASS-BOTTOMED BOAT 
NOBODY CAN SEE THROUGH • GUEST GOLFER AT CYPRESS POINT 


BRAVE NEW WORLD 

I T IS DOUBTFUL that anyone in the 
U.S. was startled, or even surprised, 
last week when the President suggest- 
ed, at San Francisco, tliat we can log- 
ically aspire to a “brave and new and 
shining world,” a “new era of good life, 
good will and good hope.” His Demo- 
cratic opponent, indeed, had spoken 
along the same general lines the week 
before. Such a concept might very well 
Lave seemed like a bitter joke only a 
few years ago — a very few years ago— 
but in 1956 the foundations for the 
kind of future which Ike believes pos- 
sible have already begun to rise; they 
also form the foundation of what this 
magazine likes to call the wonderful 
world of sport. 

It would be presumptuous to imply 
that sport, even in an Olympic year, 
is the key to the new brotherhood of 
man— it is an idea which has, sadly, 
been disproved too often in the past. 
It would be cynical, it is true, not to 
note that sport — particularly on the 
running tracks, football fields and 
rowing courses of Europe — has facili- 
tated what the President called “some 
small degree of friendly intercourse 
among the peoples” of the West and 
the Iron Curtain countries. But to re- 
gard sport as a sort of political catalyst 
is to take a limited and inaccurate 
view. In the U.S. today it is something 
far more meaningful: it is so inextrica- 
bly intertwined with almost every 
phase of living that it now reflects, 
perhaps more simply and dramatically 
than any other American activity, the 
whole climate of national affairs. 

One need only reflect upon the fact 
that the pleasure and inspiration of 
sport in the U.S. today is for the mil- 
lions— no longer a sort of luxury but, 


in one form or another, the right of all 
— to consider the President’s message 
as a practical plan as well as an ex- 
pression of hope and faith. It is hard 
not to feel, too, that the U.S. really 
does have something of the spirit to 
offer humanity. Even today it does 
not, as Ike put it, “seem futile for 
young people to dream of a brave and 
new and shining world, or for older 
people to feel that they can, in fact, 
bequeath to their children a better in- 
heritance than that which was their 
own.” And we have indeed “brought 
within our grasp a world in which 
backbreaking toil and longer hours 
will not be necessary.” 

In a sense, as he forecast the future, 
Ike simply echoed the matter-of-fact, 
if newly conceived, aspirations of mil- 
lions of his countrymen: 

“Travel all over the world, to learn 
to know our brothers abroad, will be 


fast and cheap. The fear and pain of 
crippling di.sease will be greatly re- 
duced. The material things that make 
life interesting and pleasant will be 
available to everyone. Leisure, togeth- 
er with educational and recreational 
facilities, will be abundant so that all 
can develop the life of the spirit, of 
religion, of the arts, of the full realiza- 
tion of the good things of the world.” 

It seemed only fitting that the Pres- 
ident, so saying, could enjoy some of 
the good things of the world himself on 
a golfing weekend (see p. 21). 

PRIDE OF A YANKEE 

rpHE Yankee high command decid- 
ed last week that an old Enos 
Slaughter was more useful than an old 
Phil Rizzuto. So, abruptly, on Satur- 
day afternoon, 16 years as a Yankee 
coiilinued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

# From Spike Heels to Spikes 

Seventeen U.S. women qualified for Olympic track and field competition in Wash- 
ington, D.C. tryouts. An off track and good .showing.s led officials to abandon 
minimum-performance rule for running events, raise number of berths from expected 
total of 10. Mrs. Stella Walsh Olson, 45, tried but failed to qualify in 200-meter 
da.sh, an event she won in 1932 Olympics. 

# Out and Up 

When Phil Rizzuto, 38, was given unconditional release after 20 years in Yankee 
system, roster vacancy was filled by Enos Slaughter, 40, who was “sick all over” at 
leaving cellar-bound Athletics— but reported promptly, cracked out a couple of 
hits to help the Yankees beat Detroit. 

^ Protected Investment 

The Lawn Tennis Association of Australia, preparing to spend $135,000 to stage 
the Davis Cup challenge round at Adelaide in December, nervously eyed Suez and 
sought insurance against cancellation of the matches by war. 

^ So There, Too, AAU 

W'es Santee, a professional miler by AAU decree, virtually gave up his struggle for 
a new verdict. He said he wouldn’t run in an AAU meet “even if I were reinstated.” 
Santee vvill continue to run “for my own health . . . but not in exhibiUon.s,” feels 
his peak performances are still in the future. 
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conlimied from page 17 

ended for Phil. He left the clubhouse 
without waiting for the game to finish, 
avoiding commiserations. He had re- 
ceived no definite offer to remain with 
the organization, first heard of a pos- 
sible coaching job on his car radio. 

“That’s why the Yankees are so suc- 
cessful,” he was able to say next day. 
“There’s no sentiment when they want 
to make a move to help the ball club. 
Understand, I have no squawks. I got 
a lot out of the club and they treated 
me good and there are no complaints 
except — ” hepaused momentarily, “ex- 
cept maybe one.” 

“And what’s that?” he was asked. 

“I guess,” he said quietly, “maybe 
now my pride is hurt.” 

NOT THE SAME FELLER 

mHE AWKWARD, fat-faced young- 
ster moved nervously into a long 
windup, kicked his foot high and 
threw. The easy, wide-sweeping deliv- 
ery sent the ball winging into the 
catcher’s mitt with an impressive, sat- 
isfying whop, and the 9,000 people 
sweltering in the 90-plus heat at Cleve- 
land’s League Park stirred and buzzed 
appreciatively. 

It was late August, and the Indians, 
then as now, trailed the Yankees by 
too many games and hoped for a mir- 
acle. On this Sunday afternoon the St. 
Louis Browns were in town, and Man- 
ager Steve O’Neill was gambling with a 
wild, fast 17-year-old who was making 
his first major league start. 

He struck out the first batter (Lyn 
Lary) on three pea-size fast balls, gave 
up a dinky hit, then struck out two 
more. Bob Feller won his first major 
league start 4 1, and fanned 15 nerv- 
ous Browns, using the erratic, white 
lightning of his fast ball all the way, 
the batters afraid to dig in. 

For long after that the fast ball 
w'orked its magic on major league bat- 
ters. In more than 16 summers (he 
spent 44 war months in the Navy) he 
has won 266 games (3 no-hitters) and 
struck out 2,573 batters. His fast ball 
was timed at 98.6 miles per hour. 

Exactly 20 years after that hot Sun- 
day in Cleveland, on August 23, 1956, 
Feller sat quietly in the bullpen at Fen- 
way Park and watched Bob Lemon lose 
a three-hitter to the Red Sox. 

The adolescent chubbiness has long 
since left Feller’s face, and the easy, 
sweeping motion now delivers curves 
and sliders and the speed has gone with 
the youth. Bob is a poised, confident 


athlete and an insurance executive in 
the off season, and the awkward farm 
boy from Van Meter, Iowa is gone. 

No one noticed the 20th anniversary 
of Feller’s first major league start, not 
even Feller. Reminded of it, he said, 
“It’s not that I’m old now. It’s just 
that I got started young.” 

The stories on the game that marked 
20 years for Feller didn’t mention his 
name. The papers that day had a lot 
to say about a Little Leaguer named 
Fred Shapiro, who used a blazing fast 
ball to strike out 14 batters and win a 
perfect no-hit, no-run game. His fast 
ball travels about 65 miles per hour. 

MECHANICAL MALLARD 

D uck hunting seems to be on the 
way to full automation — last year 
hunters were offered phonograph re- 
cordings of duck calls calculated to lure 
the most cynical canvasback out of the 
air, and last week a fellow named Rob- 
ert M. Riley started quantity produc- 
tion of battery-powered, plastic mal- 
lard drake decoys which bob their 
heads into the w'ater and raise them 
again like live birds .savoring some de- 
licious submarine banquet. The elec- 
tric decoy not only seems to fascinate 
hunters (who are buying it voraciously 
at S17.95 a copy) but has driven a live 
mallard (which was incarcerated with 
it in a glass tank) to the edge of dis- 
traction. The live bird dived under it, 
swam around it, glared at it and, all in 
all, “just about went crazy.” 

Inventor Riley began developing the 
feeding decoy almost three years ago 
after racking his brains for a product 
which might beef up business in his 
electric motor rewinding shop in Port- 
land, Ore. He spent weeks watching 
mallards feed at a Portland park and 
took motion pictures and innumerable 
still photographs in his quest for ac- 
curacy of color and animation. But it 
took a year to perfect the cam which 
operates the duck’s head and longer 



to eliminate (by using plastic gears) 
the startling sounds which emanated 
from his early model. 

Last autumn Riley felt his decoys 
were ready for testing. He took a set to 
a duck blind near Jefferson City, Ore., 
set them out without turning on the 
power and let a hunter summon wild 
birds with a duck call. Nothing hap- 
pened. But when Riley started his de- 


coys up, ducks began dropping down by 
the dozens. “They had to chase them 
off the water to shoot them.” Riley 
and his hunting friends feel that a 
hunter needs only one animated duck 
per dozen ordinary decoys— the electri- 
cal bird lends authenticity to his mo- 
tionless colleagues and also jiggles 
enough in calm water to stir up waves 
and lend them movement. Riley has 
now shipped 3,500 of his ducks around 
the U.S., has a new factory at Eugene, 
Ore., which is producing 700 decoys a 
day and believes he will soon have 
enough leisure to correct a glaring gap 
in his own background; he has never 
hunted a duck in all his life. 

O'ER A PERFUMED SEA . . . 

TJONEYSUCKLE, verbena and other 
-n.fine, old-fashioned plantings bloom 
along the lawns of Havre de Grace, 
Md., enough of them to make the 
whole town smell like a midsummer 
garden. Yet sometimes, when the wind 
is off the Susquehanna, a far headier 
scent than verbena drifts over the back 
fences. It is Arp^ge, a perfume by the 
French house of Lanvin. It has been 
around for two months now, ever since 
a 16-ounce bottle of it ($275, plus lux- 
ury tax) was used to christen a ketch. 

It was not an ordinary christening, 
and not an ordinary boat. The Arphge, 
at 42 feet over-all, is a pioneer experi- 
ment in plastic boats. The technique 
for building her flashed into the mind 
of a young French engineer named 
Jean Filloux on a movie set in Holly- 
wood, when he saw how sheets of Fiber- 
glas plastic were stretched over light 
wooden frames and painted to resem- 
ble rocks, tree trunks, stone fences and 
other bits of scenery. M. Filloux knew 
that small plastic boats had been built 
on molds, but he needed a big one- 
big enough to take a crew of four on 
a scientific expedition to the South Pa- 
cific — and he couldn’t begin to finance 
a boat made of conventional materials 
and by conventional methods. 

So he built himself a framework, 
covered it with a thin shell of mahog- 
any and covered the mahogany with 
30 layers of Fiberglas. It was some- 
thing like putting on layer after layer 
of wallpaper. Finally, he turned the 
shell right-side up, removed the frame- 
work, poured of concrete bal- 

last into the hollow mahogany-and- 
plastic keel, and there stood Arp^ge. It 
was as simple as that— except that it 
took two years of hard work by Filloux 
and others, and the generosity of a 
great many people. 

continued on page 20 
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“It’s a real Cinderella story. She lost the top of 
her bathing suit in the water, and he found it.” 
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continued from page 18 

Arp^ge was designed by a marine 
architect named George R. Hofmann. 
The glass cloth for her hull was given 
by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, and the polyester resins used 
in bonding the glass sheets came (free) 



from the American Cyanamid Co. One 
after another, large but by no means 
soulless corporations, fascinated by 
M. Filloux’s boat and by his audacious 
plans for using their products, gave 
him what he asked for. Servel, Inc. 
offered a refrigerator for preserving 
film in the tropics. Evinrude gave a 
motor for the dinghy, and Mercedes- 
Benz supplied the main engine. Now 


M. Filloux, who stood penniless on a 
Hollywood set at 29, commands a $60,- 
000 expedition at 31. He has been com- 
missioned by the Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography, the Weather Bureau of 
France and other organizations to 
make studies of ocean waves and the 
low atmosphere over the ocean. 

M. Filloux is short, dark, capable 
and calm. He holds two degrees in 
engineering from French schools. He 
first came to this country in 1951, ar- 
riving on a 47-foot catamaran which 
he and three companions had sailed 
across the Atlantic. He wrote a book 
about this voyage, scouted around the 
U.S. for a while and got married. His 
wife, Odette, will maintain the expe- 
dition’s headquarters in New York 
while the Arpkge is in the South Pa- 
cific, but first Filloux plans to shake 
down the equipment and crew in Flor- 
ida waters this fall. He and three fellow 
scientists will head for the Panama Ca- 
nal in December. 


WITH IKE AT PEBBLE BEACH 


rpHE GOLFER who has not played Cy- 
press Point is like the lawyer who 
has never appeared before the Supreme 
Court. President Eisenhower’s visit to 
Cypress Point was his first, and to 
northern California’s pride and relief, 
Fridaj^ .'Vug. 24 turned out a clear and 
lovely day. Glorious sunshine. A mere 
suggestion of a breeze. The Pacific Ocean 
bluer than blue. 

When Ike rode his electric caddy cart 
off the first tee, he wore a face of exhil- 
arated contentment. He looked like a 
presidential version of Gordon MacRae 
astride his horse, singing Oh What a 
Beautiful Morning through the tall corn 
in the opening scenes of Oklahoma! Or 
like a man who had just re-won the 
Republican nomination. 

Ike had pulled on a tan sweater, 
perched a tan cap on his head, and had 
appeared at 9:30 for a 10 o’clock date. 
He said, feelingly; "It’s really a good 
day for it.” He was introduced to his 
caddy, Frank (Turk) Archdeacon, 46, 
a husky veteran who has been caddy- 
ing at Cypress Point since he was a 
shaver of 9. Turk’s speech was short 
and full of honest feeling, too: “It’s a 
pleasure, Mr. President.” Said Ike: 
“Why that’s fine.” 

At the practice tee be scuffed a few 
at first but soon began to whack them 
over Turk’s head. After about 40 or 
50 shots beseemed satisfied. Next came 
putting practice. Ike put down three 
balls and measured a 20-foot putt. 
Then he sank all three, just like that. 
*T should quit right now,” he laughed. 


He was using a set of Spalding irons 
and his Bobby Jones woods with the 
5-star-general insignia on the heads. 
The balls he chose were Ben Hogans. 

Ike’s playing partners were Harry 
Hunt, president of the Cypress Point 
Club and a retired California rancher; 
Sam F. B. Morse, a onetime Yale foot- 
ball star who developed Pebble Beach 
as a resort; and John McCone, a 
Los Angeles businessman who used 
to be undersecretary of the Air Force. 

Morse and McCone won the toss and 
teed off. They were partnered against 
Hunt and Eisenhower, in a dollar- 
dollar-dollar Nassau bet. Eisenhower 
and Hunt lost the match because Morse 
got hot on the back nine with three 
pars in a row. Eisenhow'er and Hunt 
called for a press bet on the 18th for 
a dollar, which was halved. 

Everybody in the foursome was pick- 
ing up, so there was no actual score. Ike 
picked up once, on the eighth hole. 
Conceding him a six or a seven there, 
his score was 90 or 91. 

Cypress is not a long course requir- 
ing great power and stamina. Rather 
it was designed as the most demanding 
test that a middle-aged golfer— a man 
entering the age where he must begin 
to substitute guile for strength — could 
fairly be expected to pass. Carpeting 
the cypress-strewn sand dunes of the 
Monterey peninsula and edging tenta- 
tively into the thick pine forests reach- 
ing almost to the edge of the Pacific, the 
course offers high rewards for the golfer 
of intelligence and accuracy and heavy 


Why is this plastic boat named for 
a perfume? Because Edouard L. Cour- 
nand, an American businessman of 
French origin, gave help and encour- 
agement of many kinds. “Without 
him,” says M. Filloux, “there would 
be no boat, no expedition, nothing.” 
M. Cournand is President of Lanvin 
Parfums Inc. 

That’s why it was Mme. Cournand 
who christened the boat, and that’s 
why she did it with perfume. A crane 
which had brought the Arp^ge from 
the shed in which it was built dangled 
it over the water’s edge while Mme. 
Cournand smacked it with a flagon of 
scent, perfuming the town of Havre 
de Grace. But the lady wasn’t taking 
any chances or defying any traditions. 
She wanted to be sure that all went 
well with the Arp^ge, so, just before 
the crane lowered the boat into the 
Susquehanna, she smacked it again, 
this time with a bottle of champagne 
— the French kind, natch. 


penalties for the golfer who is careless 
and erratic. 

There is sand, sand and more sand on 
either side of the fairways. These are 
not just sand traps as the average golfer 
knows them. They are seemingly end- 
less bunkers where even the pros can 
spend three or four agonizing shots 
trying to get back to safety after an 
errant slice or hook. 

But the sand is not all, by’ any means. 
There is the brisk wind that comes up 
around noontime and blows viciously 
in from the Pacific bearing hazeand mist 
from the sea. There are the steep hills 
and the deep rocky ravines. There are 
the cruelly undulating greens. There 
is the knee-deep grass and the thick 
pine forests (from which the deer fre- 
quently emerge to graze) bordering the 
fairways on the early holes. Trouble 
and more trouble reaches out to grasp 
the golfer without letup throughout the 
entire 18 holes. But the man who con- 
quers Cypress returns to the clubhouse 
feeling he is indeed a golfer of con- 
siderable merit. 

Which is to say that Ike’s very re- 
spectable 90 or 91 the first time he ever 
saw the course (to say nothing of the 
fact it was the first full round of golf 
he had play’ed in three months) must 
have left him with a glow of triumph. 

Indeed, he enjoyed himself so much 
that he went out again the next day 
and the next for 36 more holes. For 
a hole-by-hole account, in words and 
pictures, of Ike’s return to the game, 
see the next five pages. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



FIRST HOLE 4-18 yards Ike was told to hit his drive 
to the left of the gnarled, runt-sized cypress tree. His 
drive, into a slight wind, was the best of the foursome, 
about 215 yards down the sloping fairway. He beamed 
over the compliments from a dozen bystanders. “Is that 
the right spot?” he asked, knowing full well it was. His 
caddy said it was perfect. 

The foursome set out, with Hunt and Eisenhower in 
Ike’s electric cart, the others walking. Two Secret Service 
men walked ahead of the golfers, always a hole ahead. 
Four other Secret Service men accompanied the players. 


Ike’s second shot, a three-wood, was short to the right. 
He had a pitch to the green, about 40 yards. He was told 
it was longer than it looked and, after pitching short, 
barely reaching the slanting green, he shook his head and 
admitted, “I misjudged the distance.” His putt sailed 
three feet past, and on the return which looks like a 
downhill putt but is actually uphill he was short. Three 
putts. He took a double bogey 6. 

SECOND HOLE S32 yards Ike hit a fair drive, then 
a four-wood from a hardpan lie, then smothered a three- 
conLinued on next page 



GOLF WITH THE PRESIDENT 

continued from page til 

wood to the left of the green, chipped 
on, was down in two for a bogey 6. 

After sinking his putt Ike was told 
this was the only hole on the course 
with an out-of-bounds penalty— which 
he had just barely missed with his drive. 
“Well, I don’t have to worry about 
that any more,” he said. “That’s one 
consolation.” 

It w'as on this hole also that Ike 
encountered his first peninsula deer 
strolling across the fairw'ay. Someone 
shouted “Fore,” and the three deer, ex- 
perienced in the ways of Cypress golf- 
ers, hightailed it for the forest. 


THIRD HOLE 1S6 yards It WaS at 

this tee that Ike said, “Let's get some 
new faces on the tee. How about let- 
ting them sit on the bench for a while?” 
In other words, Eisenhower and Hunt 
still had to take the honor from the 
McCone-Morse team. 

Turk Archdeacon, Ike’s veteran cad- 
dy, then suggested a four-iron for the 
tee shot, and Ike agreed. The ball 
struck the green two feet short of the 
pin, then bounced four feet past. It was 
almost a hole in one. He beamed as 
someone in the foursome said, “That 
was almost a champagne shot, Chief.” 
Ike said, “Boy, I hit that one Just the 
way I wanted to hit it.” 

Ike missed the four-foot putt. “1 


didn’t stroke it,” he berated himself as 
he w'alked to the next tee. 

FOURTH HOLE 375 yards After 3 

fair drive, Ike had a downhill lie on the 
fairway for his second. He hit it farther 
than he expected, and it caught the 
trap on the right side of the green. 
Entering the trap with his wedge, Ike 
said with some foreboding; "This is my 
first experience in Monterey sand.” 
Typical of a first-timer on this course, 
he dug too deeply, the ball catching 
the top of the bunker and rolling back. 
“I guess I have something to learn 
about this stuff,” he said and then 
exploded his next shot 10 feet from the 
pin. He missed the putt, taking a 6. 

FIFTH HOLE 46S yards Ike’s third 



s. F. B. MORSE helped harry hunt. Cypress john mccone, onetime 
boat Ike and his partner. president, was Ike partner. Air Force aide, invited Ike. 


shot reached the apron of the green, 
and a six-iron pitch left him three feet 
from the cup. He sank it for a par 5. 
SIXTH HOLE S03 yardsHere Ike had 
an uphill lie on his second and used 
a brassie. It was a terrific shot but just 
caught the trees and dropped into a 
fairway trap. "I’d better gamble here,” 
said Ike and took a five-wood from the 
trap. It was a fine shot, landing 25 feet 
short of the green. He flubbed his 
pitch, just reaching the green. Two 
putts for a bogey 6. 

SEVENTH HOLE ISS yards IkC SaW 

the yardage and reached for a three- 
iron. Turk shook him off, explaining 
the hole actually played like 170 yards, 
since the elevated green is somewhat 
higher than the tee. Ike took a four- 
wood but “spared” it a trifle, not be- 
lieving the shot was that long. The ball 
was short and to the right. He then 
wedged a .30-yarder four feet past the 
cup but allowed too much break on the 
return putt, missing for a bogey 4. 

EIGHTH HOLE 321 yards This Is 

almost a 90° dogleg to the right with 
acres of sand dunes bordering the right 
side of the fairway from tee to green. 
In short, it is a sheer’s nightmare. 

"Where is it?” Ike asked, meaning 
the green. He was told not to cut off 
too much of the right side, but his ball 
sliced into the mountain of sand any- 
w’ay. This time the caddy car could not 
follow, and Ike walked up the sand. He 
had a poor lie and hit it only 10 feet. 
Still in the sand, he had a better lie, 
but he hit it "fat” and the ball went 
20 more feet into a big heelprint. His 
opponents were already in the vicinity 
of the green, so Ike said, “I’ve had it. 
Pick it up.” He trudged over the sand 
to the green, the only hole he actually 
walked all day. At the green, Morse and 
Hunt, who know this hole as the terror 
of the uninitiated, smiled sympatheti- 
cally but knowingly. “Have a little 
trouble?” asked Morse. "Not a little,” 
said Ike, "but a lot.” No score here, 
but Ike might have had a 6 or a 7 if he 
had played it out. 


NINTH HOLE 295 yards Sand traps 
everywhere on this hole. Ike hit a 215- 
yard drive right down the middle, then 
a three-quarter w-edge 15 feet to right 
of the pin. He just missed his birdie. 
lOTH HOLE 475 yards Good drive, 
half-topped second and a smothered 
three-iron on his third left Ike in some 
loose dirt. He just carried the traps 
short of the green on his fourth, then 
pitched an eight-iron that almost 
dropped for a gimme. Bogey 6. 

IITH HOLE 436 yards Good drive, 

but a sliced four-wood second shot. It 
was at this point Ike mentioned for the 
first time that his muscles were not 
toned up, that he could play better 
with more practice. Also he mentioned 
that this was his first full round since 
leaving the hospital in June. He said it 
like Joe Golfer, perhaps forgetting for 
a moment that his hospital visits were 
the most publicized in America. Ike, 
continuing this self-analysis, explained 
that because he needed "toning” he 
had a tendency to "punch” at the ball. 

Continuing the 11th, he wedged to 
the left edge of the green, chipped up 
stony for a bogey 5. 

12 TH HOLE 402 yards Good drive, 
but had a bad, sidehill lie on his sec- 
ond. Ike couldn’t reach the green, so 
on the ad\dce of Turk he played a five- 
iron short. Still short of the green, aft- 
er mis-hitting a wedge, he pitched 
stony again for a bogey 5. 

13TH HOLE 353 yards After another 
good drive Ike pushed his second, a 
three-iron, into heavy rough. He 
wedged to the green and two-putted 
for a bogey 5, 

14TH HOLE 388 yards Still another 
good drive, but his three-wood to the 
green landed 30 feet short. His chip 
was seven feet short, and he missed 
his putt. Bogey 5. 

ISTH HOLE 125 yards Ike hit a 

seven-iron off the high tee and across 
the rocky ravine, stopping 15 feet to 
right of pin. He putted below the cup 
and then knocked in a three-footer for 
a par 3. 


1.6TH HOLE 222 yards This is the 

spectacular par 3 which demands a 
200-yard carry over the Pacific to 
reach the green. The President was re- 
minded that Bing Crosby once scored 
a hole in one here. Most newcomers 
will try to reach the green, just for 
kicks, but the President gazed out to 
the flag and said; "What a great golf 
hole. This is one of the prettiest I’ve 
ever seen— and it looks like the hard- 
est.” Then he elected to play a five- 
wood to the shorter carry on the left 
side. His next was a seven-iron about 
10 feet over the pin, and his try for a 
par 3 just lipped the cup. Bogey 4. 
17TH HOLE 371 yards Hundreds of 
sea lions on the rocks below the tee 
keep up an incessant barking. They 
amused Ike but also disturbed him. 
"It’s hard to hit a shot and listen to 
those seals at the same time,” he said. 

He hit his drive well anyway, carry- 
ing across a piece of ocean and landing 
in front of a grove of cypress trees that 
clutter up the middle of the fairway. 
He tried a five-wood and hit it fat. 
The ball stayed up in a tree. The Pres- 
ident hit a provisional ball to the left 
of the pin, then pitched stony from 25 
yards for a double bogey 6 (that is, a 
natural par 4 with a two-stroke penal- 
ty for lost ball). 

18TH HOLE 334 yards Thls Is a 
tricky hole indeed. Lots of low cypress 
trees make it appear from the tee that 
there is no fairway at all. On the right 
side is a stand of pine trees. 

"Where do we aim here?” asked Ike. 
He was told to aim for a certain cy- 
press. "Keep it away from the right,” 
said Hunt. "That’s the Iron Curtain. 
You’ll never get through that stuff.” 
At the reference to Iron Curtain, the 
President did a double take and then 
laughed heartily. If there was any po- 
litical reference or significance in this 
round, that was the closest to it. 

Ike hit a perfect drive, and again he 
beamed. His next was a four-iron. He 
seemed surprised that the shot called 
for so much club, but a wind had come 
up and he was hitting into it. He land- 
ed on the green 20 feet short. McCone 
had a longer putt along the same line, 
and when McCone left himself short, 
Ike must have decided not to repeat 
the error. He jabbed firmly, and the 
ball ran seven feet past. He didn’t take 
too much time on the next; there w'as 
a gallery of seven or eight around the 
green and Ike had Ijeen bantering with 
them. He missed for a bogey 5. 

Ike’s card; 

Par out: 453 455 344—37 

Eisenhower: 663 6.56 4x4 

Par in: 544 443 344-35 

Eisenhower: 655 553 465 — 44 
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COLLEGE BALL WAS NEVER 



suACKBOARo SESSION at evening class in college dormitory basement 
shows Offensive Coach Vince Lombardi chalking play assignments. 
Each player copies his assignment in notebook, blueprints all plays, 
variations and changes as the season progresses. This is B-47 series. 
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The New York Giants work an all-day, half-the-night 
schedule preparing for another pro football season 

SKETCHBOOK AND NOTES BY ROBERT RIGER 


LIKE THIS 


F or professional football men, perfection is the rule. To 
achieve it, they start practicing two full months before 
the season opens, rehearsing endlessly all day and studying 
movies and blackboard blueprints for hours each night. 
The New York Giants’ training camp at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege in Winooski, Vermont is just such a football proving 
ground. Everywhere, big men slam into each other or 
charge at weighted dummy bags, grunting and gasping 
with shock. Others shout and clap in cadence, crash booted 
toes against leather, urge leg muscles and strain eager fingers 
to roach spiraling passes. In my sketchbook of a day of 
this explosive action, 1 have tried to capture the color, the 
bone-tiring work of practicing to be perfect — to be a pro. 

In the dormitory classroom each evening, plays are gone 
over both offensively and defensively. These will be drilled 
on the field the next day. Players also watch movies of their 
contact work taken two days before and game movies of 


league rivals which are run over and over for close study. 

The day begins at 7 a.m. and practice at 9. In the morn- 
ing the men wear no pads, only sweat suits and a haphazard 
array of colored jerseys and caps. After the early work of 
place kicking, calisthenics, cadence and punt formation, the 
specialized groups form at 10. In these, linemen work on 
conditioning drills and downfield blocking [page 30), and 
the backs go through skeleton drills to perfect deception, 
speed and timing. Then backfields and ends work on pass 
patterns {page 28), and finally the whole squad runs plays. 

After lunch and rest period, the squad puts on the pads 
for heavy contact work which begins at 2 :30. Slowly, as the 
day progresses, you can see the classroom exercises trans- 
ferred to the field and the specializations integrated into a 
cohesive offense and defense. Late in the afternoon the day’s 
work culminates in a scrimmage under game conditions. 

Sk«tchbook and notes continued on following page* 
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THE ciANTS continued 






SKELETON DRILL goos on behind TOW of potato sacks 
that simulate defensive positions, perfecting F-29, 
which is shown on previous page. Quarterback fakes 
handoff, pitches out under belly of fullback to half- 
back {foTcground). Coach Lombardi calls plays, 
checks on deception, speed and timing of backs. 


PASS WARMUPS are nm by quarter- 
back as the ends try various routes. 
Coach Kavanaugh directs patterns. 
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TOUCHDOWN TWINS of Giants are Frank Gifford, elusi%'e 
left halfback, and Alex Webster, hard-driving right half. 


PASSING DRILL shows Chuck ConeHy Spinning away from 
defense men slowed down by quilted canvas aprons. 


PLACE KICKING is tried by burly Guard John Mc- 
Mullan as Quarterback Don Heinrich holds the bal 1. 


SUITING UP after lunch in basement area which serves as a locker taping ankles of all the squad members helps prevent injuries, 

room, players put on pads for the afternoon’s contact work. Trainer Johnson {left) also tapes Tackle Rosey Brown’s hand. 
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THE GIANTS coiiUnued 



CALLING CADENCE froHi heavi]y 
padded, steel-springed sled. Line 
Coach Ed Kolman braces his 240 
pounds as two linemen strike out 
from four-point stance (upper left). 
A simultaneous strike will rock the 
sled straight up (left and abate). 



BRAIN TRUST in scssion includes (from left) 
Conerly, Head Coach Jim Lee Howell, 
Lombardi and Defense Coach Tom Landry. 


oowNFiELD BLOCKING is Simulated by line- 
men charging three 50-pound dummy bags, 
taking each in quick succession. In drill at 
left, lineman executes cut-off block. Right, 
Tackle Brown is caught hitting bag too high. 
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ONE-ON-ONE DRILL IS olTensive reaction test for 
ball carrier. As offensive lineman strikes out on 
signal, ball carrier takes handoff, must decide 
in split second which is the clear side and get 
through defense without being tackled [right). 



DUMMY DRILL accouteriTients include apron llefl), the linebacker's 
shield [center) worn on arm to absorb shock and the heavy bag. 


CLIMAXING DRILLS. Coach Howell calls, “From nowon, 
full speed all the way— everything goes!” which sig- 
nals start of scrimmage under game conditions [above). 
At 4:40 practice is over, a squad of rookies (below) 
wearily lugs gear to shelter and team calls it a day. 
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THE STRIPED BASS: 

A DETECTIVE STORY 

After a 2,000-mile quest the investigator finally comes to grips with the truth— and a striper 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


In Part One of this inquiry into the char- 
acter of the striped bass, the investigator 
followed a trail extending from Chesa- 
peake Bay in Maryland to Bar Harbor, 
Maine. He had been surf casting and 
boat fishing, had interviewed Mr. L. L. 
Bean, proprietor of the famous Maine 
hunting and fishing equipment store, 
and Associate .Justice William O. Do?/f 7 - 
las of the Supreme Court. 

But he had seen no stripers. 

T he investigator decided to in- 
vade an abiding place of truth, the 
halls of science. He changed at Boston 
from Northeast Airlines to Mohawk 
and soon was sitting across the desk 
from Dr. Edward C. Raney in Room 
206D of Fernow Hall on the campus 
of Cornell University at Ithaca. Dr. 
Raney, coordinator of all current 
striped bass research for the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, showed the in- 
vestigator a number of striped bass 
specimens in bottles, gave him a sheaf 
of scientific papers for his attache case 
and expressed regret that he could not 
spare his only copy of the classic study 
of the striper by Dr. Daniel Merriman 
of Yale University. How, in unscien- 
tific terms, to explain the hypnotic 
charm of the striper? Dr. Raney 


thought for a minute and then said: 

“Men like to catch big things, and 
the striper grows to be big and hand- 
some and he can be taken close to 
shore.” 

In his office at the Bingham Oceano- 
graphic Laboratory, of which he is 
director. Dr. Daniel Merriman of Yale 
University agreed to lend the investi- 
gator one of his two remaining copies 
of his own Life History of the Striped 
Bass. He wrote this paper as his grad- 
uate thesis after two years’ intensive 
study of the striper in the field. 

“A beloved and a beautiful fish,” 
said Dr. Merriman, his eyes glowing 
with affection. “A graceful, hardy and 
courageous fish. A nifty fish, indeed.” 

When it was suggested that there 
had been some disparagement along 
the investigative trail of the striper as a 
fighter, Dr. Merriman shook his head. 

“I have fished for them all and I say 
that the striper at from five to 10 
pounds is as tough as any game fish, 
pound for pound. He is not as spec- 
tacular as the salmon or the bluefish or 
the trout, but he is a plugger and will 
make you work like the very devil.” 

As for eating him? 

“The broiled filets of a five- to 10- 
pound striper are the tastiest eating I 


know of,” said Dr. Merriman warmly. 
“Good heavens, my wife and I lived 
on them for two years while I was 
writing my paper!” 

At Rutgers University, in New 
Brunswick, N.J., the investigator ac- 
cepted more papers from Dr. James R. 
Westman who, in addition to teaching 
classes as Drs. Merriman and Raney 
do, was engaged in continuing research 
into the striper along the New .Jersey 
coast. Dr. Westman added a new word 
to describe the striper: “He is a chal- 
lenge fish. Because of his highly selec- 
tive eating habits, the striper and the 
fisherman engage in a battle of wits 
for which the rules are constantly 
changing. What is true today about 
the striper's feeding habits may be 
completely false tomorrow.” 

Back in New York the investigator 
remembered another professor. This 
was a professor (self-appointed) of surf 
casting. His name was Jerry Jansen, 
and for three years he had been con- 
ducting a school of surf casting on 
Second Avenue on Manhattan Island. 

In his apartment in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Professor Jansen spoke on his fa- 
vorite subject; artificial lures. He de- 
scribed the darting and the swimming 
contimied on page lf6 
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UP A LAZY 
RIVER 


M \n wori.i) not be man if, somewhere 
in his heart, he was not a bum — if 
he did not nurse a recurring dream of in- 
dolence and irresponsibility, and did not 
yearn to stretch out on a tropic beach or 
under a western watering tank an<l let his 
whiskers grow and occasionally have a shot 
of something rousing from a bottle. It is a 
dream which has a way of growing stronger 
in summer, but in most strata of society a 
fellow just can't hu.stle off to hunt for Tom 
Sawyer's Lsland, or for pearl oysters — he 
can't, indeed, even doze off on the court- 
house steps at noon— without causing a 
raise of eyebrows and a wag of tongues. 
Fish, however, are a bum’s best friend. Not 
the lusty salmon, nor the leaping trout, 
nor any fish which must be pursued, but 
the flounder and the catfish — fi.sh which 
inhabit the tide flats and the back eddies 
of slow rivers, fish which may be lured to 
the bait from a recumbent position. Mil- 
lions of men annually escape that constrict- 
ing maze erected over the centuries by 
their women with no more equipment than 
is reflected in the still life at left. They e.s- 
cape in every country under the sun— the 
photograph was made by W. Eugene Smith 
in a Portugue.se tidal inlet off the Gulf of 
Cadiz— and, though the red wine in the 
jug might be white mule, or cider, or mus- 
catel or rye in other parts of the world, it 
is a picture which reflects a universal a.s- 
pect of the masculine .soul. A man need not 
row a weather-beaten boat such as this Por- 
tuguese fisherman’s craft more than a doz- 
e.n strokes to achieve Purpose and, hence, 
a suspect but unas.sailable license for bura- 
hood. After that languid .series of motions 
he is free to drop an anchor (a tin can full 
of cement), bait his hook, float his bobber 
upon the softly gurgling flood, pull out 
the cork, tilt his jug, lower his hat over 
his eyes and sink back into that comatose 
and reflective state in which man reaches 
true nobility of character. In the process, 
although the odds are against it, there is 
a chance that he might even catch a fish. 

—Paul O’Neil 






...and you'll drink 




FIRST, think of the lightest, driest beer you 
ever tasted. 


NSXT, think of the extra flavor and “heart” 
that only' fine ale can give. 

NOW, think of them both together. That’s 
RED CAP — the light-hearted ale! Next time 
you’re thirsty, think — and drink RED CAP, 
Carling’s Red Cap Ale. 

1 qm Ihiiikimj . . . 

so noxc I’m drinking Red Cap . . . 
Carling’s RED CAP Ale 


BEST BREWS IN THE WORL.D COME FROM CARLING’S 



• HORSE RACING 


T hr T!ME gomes in the annual racing 
calendar when, quite suddenly, the 
names we have heard so often through 
the year tend to lose some of their 
noteworthiness. That point comes at 
the end of August, and the only pos- 
sible reason why we can momentarily 
put from our thoughts such, for in- 
stance, as Swaps, Nashua, Bobby Bro- 
cato. Needles, Fabius, Swoon’s Son 
and others, as familiar as they are suc- 
cessful, is that standing in the wings of 
racing’s coast-to-coast stage is a spank- 
ing new cast of nervous characters, 
waiting breathlessly to be introduced. 
They are the 2-year-olds. 

The awakening of interest in Thor- 
oughbred 2-year-olds at the end of each 
summer is a unique sporting phenom- 
enon. In most sports the youngster 
who is finally given his chance on cen- 
ter stage gets there with a respectable 
past performance chart in his traveling 
bag. The rookie who shows up at a ma- 
jor league spring training camp points 
with pride to his record in the minors. 
The varsity football hero often turns 
out to be the same young man who was 
also an all-state high school hero. 

But 2-year -olds are unknown quan- 
tities on the verge of fame. They ap- 
proach the crucial month of August 
bursting with spirit and energy while 
their owners and breeders tag along 
behind feeling like the parents of a boy 
acting in a first-grade play: they just 
hope he’ll do all right. 

There is no way on earth of predict- 
ing with any certainty before a horse 
gets to the races how he’ll turn out. 
Perfect conformation and the most 
fashionable breeding are no more than 
important clues. Competition is the 
only test, and it is in August that the 
competition begins to get truly tough. 
Between now and late November the 
speed sprinters will be forgotten. The 
champion will be a colt who has proved 
his ability to go a distance of ground 
and who will be conceded the best 
chance of winning next year at dis- 
tances up to a mile and a half. 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


Where is that champion going to 
come from? Most of the East’s leading 
juveniles are at Saratoga, long a tra- 
ditional testing ground for 2-year-olds, 
while the Midwest’s best, now joined 
by a few good invaders from California, 
are running in Chicago. 

The safest way to find your best 2- 
year-old is to look for the best breed- 
ing among the young colts and fillies 
who also have some performance to 
their credit. The candidates to date 


1957 KENTUCKY DERBY 

Tony Alessio, who runs the Caliente 
winter and future books, quotes for 
Sports Illustrated odds he would 
lay for next .spring’s Louisville classic 
— supposing it were to be run in a 


month’s time: 

Bold Ruler, King Hairaii 4 to 1 

Greek Game 6 to 1 

California Kid 8 to I 

Lucky Mel, Nashville, 

Bcaugucrre, Pro Brandy 15 to 1 
Lucky Dip, Cohoes, 
unnamed colt by Noor 20 to I 

Bakht 30 to I 

Bold Reading 40 to 1 


General Duke, Simon Kent 50 to 1 


Come quickly to mind: Bold Ruler, 
Cohoes, California Kid, Greek Game, 
Lucky Mel, King Hairan, Clem, Lucky 
Dip, Nearctic, Beauguerre, Nashville, 
Leallah, Amarullah, Thin Ice, Alan- 
esian. Miss Blue Jay and many more 
besides. 

Bold Ruler, winner of all five of his 
races, is a son of Nasrullah (the sire 
of Nashua) out of a Discovery mare 
— a combination of bloodlines it is 
nearly impossible to fault. The colt, 
trained by Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons 
for the Wheatley Stables (Mrs. Henry 
Carnegie Phipps) is a little lengthier 
and lighter than Nashua at the same 
age but, like Nashua, he shows some 


of the unpredictable Nasrullah tem- 
perament. 

'‘He’s really the nicest horse in the 
world to train,” says Mr. Fitz, ‘‘but 
in his races he likes to loaf a bit. He’s 
not a sulker, just a loafer.” 

Unfortunately Bold Ruler won’t get 
back into action with the rest of the 
East’s top colts in this week’s 6H- 
furlong Hopeful at Saratoga. He has 
not entirely recovered from a strained 
back muscle and a slight injury to his 
left rear hock, so Mr. Fitz has decided 
to keep him away from the races until 
the Belmont Futurity on October 13. 

The mention of King Hairan, the 
Florida-bred son of King’s Stride out 
of Lady Hairan, who races in the col- 
ors of Leo Edwards, actually constitutes 
a contradiction of the general theory 
that unfashionable parents do not pro- 
duce a good horse. Turf Authority 
Evan Shipman recently summed it up 
perfectly when he pointed out that 
King Hairan is one who makes his own 
pedigree, so to speak: he stands or falls 
by what he does rather than by what 
the stud book says he ought to do. So 
far he’s been doing just fine, although 
twice beaten by Bold Ruler. But this 
week in the Hopeful, instead of meet- 
ing Bold Ruler for the third time, he’ll 
be going up against a new number by 
the name of Cohoes. 

Cohoes, although he’s won only two 
of his six starts for the Greentree Sta- 
ble, may be a typical example of the 
many good 2-year-olds who tend to 
develop later than others of their gen- 
eration. 

“Not only that,” says Trainer John 
Gaver, “but Greentree is always look- 
ing to the future. We like to have good 
3-year-olds and we believe in taking 
plenty of time with the 2-year-olds be- 
fore racing them. I’d rather go ahead 
and train a 2-year-old and let him tell 
me when he’s ready to race than push 
him along too soon. Of course, breeding 
enters into it too. Cohoes has classic 
bloodlines right through. He’s by Mah- 
moud, winner of the Epsom Derby, out 
of Belle of Troy, and on paper he looks 
like a good one. Now we know he’s bred 
to a distance, so there’s no necessity 
for hurrying him into sprints before 
he’s ready.” 

If Cohoes is descended from a sire 
who has gotten many good although 
not great horses, there is a youngster in 
Chicago at the moment by the name 
of California Kid who might do some 
boasting of his own. California Kid’s 
sire is Khaled (sire of Swaps) and his 
dam is Heather Time — which makes 
him a full brother to Correspondent. 

contimied^on next page 


Next year’s' Derby is a long way ahead, but some 
are already hoping. For in the fall the bugles sound 

BABES TO ARMS 
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HORSE RACING 

continued from page 37 

With Swaps, Khaled has proved his 
ability to sire a horse with tremendous 
speed and stamina. Correspondent, on 
the other hand, although he won such 
stakes as the Blue Grass and later the 
Hollywood Gold Cup, was hardly re- 


nowned as a distance horse, and in gen- 
eral— with the exception of Swaps— 
the Khaleds haven’t shown too much 
staying ability. California Kid, in win- 
ning the Prairie State in Chicago last 
week, showed a lot of the usual Khaled 
speed (the six furlongs in 1 :10 2/5i and 
beat the two best 2-year-olds on the 
grounds, but we must wait and see 


what happens when he has to go a 
distance of ground. 

The two losing notables among Cali- 
fornia Kid’s recent Washington Park 
victims were Greek Game and Lucky 
Mel, a couple of real speed demons 
both sired by Olympia. Greek Game 
was losing his first race in five starts, 
while Lucky Mel went into the race 


OLDEST BLOODLINES HAVE PRODUCED THESE 





with a record of seven wins in 1 1 starts. 
There is no telling how good any of 
these three Chicago colts is, but if Cal- 
ifornia Kid’s staying ability is some- 
what suspect, the same must be said — 
and more emphatically — about Greek 
Game and Lucky Mel, who, inciden- 
tally, set a world record of :o6S/5 
for five furlongs in California this sum- 


mer. The fact that they are both by 
Olympia should not inevitably be held 
against them, but it is true that Olym- 
pia was more of a sprinter than a stayer. 
Once in a while, of course, a horse bred 
to sprint develops into a real runner. 
That’s the hope of Willie Molter, train- 
er of Lucky MeJ, who says of his colt: 
“Any real fast one like Lucky Mel that 


can be rated almost always will stretch 
out as far as you wish.” 

It would be possible but unusual for 
the best of the new crop to turn out to 
be a filly. If so, she might be Alanesian, 
William Perry’s beautiful bay by Poly- 
nesian, who on August 16 ran the fast- 
est 5,!-^ furlongs of the whole Saratoga 
meeting, 


EARLY FAVORITES FOR THE 1957 DERBY 



Bay colt 
Foaled, lOIU 


Started 4 
Won 3 






Gray colt 
Foaled. 15)33 

Started 1 1 
Won 4 


1 


MAHS 

10UD 
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GREEK GAME, HERO OF MJDWEST TRACKS. BELONGS TO F. W. HOOPER 


COHOES IS LATE-DEVELOPING COLOR BEARER OF GREENTREC STABLE 








SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


THE 17 WOMEN WHO MADE 
OLYMPIC TRACK TEAM IN 
TRIALS AT WASHINGTON 




MACFACGS. Bayside, N.Y., 
first in 200 meters (24.2); 
second in 100 meters. 


MILDRED McDaniel. At- 
lanta, Ga., first in high 
jump (5 feet 4 inches). 



KAREN ANDERSON. 

Lansdowne, Pa., first 
in javelin (153' 5"). 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Lorraine Crapp. 17-year-oid Australian 
naiad, diligently whippeled back anti forth 
across 55-yard fresh-water pool at Towns- 
ville to break four world freestyle records 
in same night: 400 meters in 4:50.8; 440 
yards in 4:52.4; 200 meters in 2:19.3; 220 
yards in 2:20.5 (Aug. 25). Other swimming 
record breakers: Holland’s Jan Koster, 
who churned 1,500 meters in 20:22.8 at 
Utrecht (Aug. 21); Toronto's Ginny Grant, 
who stroked lOO-yard freestyle in :58.6 at 
Toronto (Aug. 21). 

New Zealander Bobby Burns teamed up 
with countryman Ru.ssell Wright (in at- 
tached sidecar), roared his motorcycle over 
Bonneville Salt Flats at two-way average 
speed of 176.42 mph for measured mile to 
set world speed record (Aug. 21). 

Elizabeth Dunskay-Krze.sinsia. 16-year- 
old Polish schoolgirl, leaped 20 feet 10 inches 
at Budapest to break world broad jump 
standard (Aug. 20). 

BASEBALL 

Milwaukee Braves successfully met chal- 
lenge of top National League contenders, 
smacking down Cincinnati, splitting with 
Brooklyn to hold two-game edge over 
Dodgers, four over Redlegs at week’s end. 

FOCUS ON THE DEED_ 


New York dawdled along in American 
League, losing three out of four to Chicago 
and splitting pair with Detroit as Mickey 
Mantle came out of slump to boo.st home 
run total to 44, but so did second-place 
Cleveland, who could get no better than 
even split in six games with New York, Bos- 
ton and Washington, leaving Yankees 73-5 
games ahead of field. 

BOATING 

Bill Waggoner’s Shanty I, with Air Force 
Lieutenant Colonel Russell Schleeh at 
helm, bounced over Detroit River to beat 
Canadian challenger Miss Superfest II by 
2 ' 2 miles in first heat of Harmsworth Tro- 
phy race. Monday, after setting record in 
first lap. Shanty I had mishap, required 
tow, lost to rival, set stage for third and 
deciding heat. 

BOXING 

Joe Brown, 30-year-o!d journeyman boxer, 
broke his right hand on Wallace (Bud) 
Smith’s china chin in second round, then 
skittered and left-jabbed until 14th, w’hen 
he gambled with aching fist long enough to 
knock down inept lightweight champion 
twice, went on to take split decision and 
title at New Orleans. 


SWIMMING 

Sara Barber, i5-year-old from Brantford, 
Ont. called “potentially the greatest swim- 
mer this country ha.s ever had” by Coach 
Tommy Walker, churned up record-break- 
ing swell in Canadian Olympic trial.s at To- 
ronto’s Willowvale Park, splashed off with 
five titles (100-yard butterfly, 200-yard in- 
dividual medley, 100-yard backstroke, 100- 
yard free.style, 440-yard freestyle), set na- 
tional mark.s in four events. 

Marilyn Bell, chunky 18-year-old Toron- 
tonian, responded dutifully to plea of wily 
Coach Gus Ryder, who implored, “swim 
home to Canada, Marilyn,” conquered tide- 
treacherous 18.3-mile Strait of Juan de 
Fuca between Port Angeles, Wash, and 
Victoria, B.C., in record time of 10:39. 

TENNIS 

U.S. Davi.s Cup hopes received another jolt 
when Australia's Lew Hoad and Ken Rose- 
wall .skillfully combined booming .service 
and neat placements to overpower Vic Sei- 
xas and Ham Richardson in four .sets for 
U.S. doubles title at Brookline, Mass. 
Louise Brough and Mrs. Margaret Osborne 
duPoni, perennial champions, won for 11th 
time, breezing past Shirley Fry and Betty 
Ro.senquest Pratt 6-3, 6 0 in women’s final. 



A BIG SCORE for Cleveland’s Herb Score 
(righl), who hit first major league homer 
in 2-hit, 3-0 win over New York Yankees. 


HOOFING FOR THE FINISH, Hasty Hou-se’.s English-bred Mahan (second from left) 
stretches his neck ahead of Sir Tribal to take $54,950 Arch Ward Memorial Handicap on 
grass at Chicago's Washington Park as favored Swaps (ri(jht rear) trails in seventh place. 
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ISABEL DANIELS, Jakill, 

Ga., first in 100 meters 
( 12 . 0 ). 


BARBARA MUELLER, Chica- 
go, first in 80-meter hur- 
dles (11.9). 


MARGARET MATTHEWS, At- 
lanta, Ga., first in broad 
jump (19 feet 9 ‘4 inches). 


EARLENE BROWN. Los An- 
geles, set U.S. records in 
shotput and discus. 


TRACK 

Hungary’s Istvan Rozsavolgyi became 10th 
man to crack 4-minute barrier, running mile 
in 3:59 at Budapest. 

Jim Hewson of Buffalo, Henry Laskau and 
Bruce McDonald of New York trailed Cana- 
da's Alex Oakley across finish line in national 
20-kilometer walking championship at Pitts- 
burgh but qualified for U.S. Olympic team. 

Mll-EPOSTS 

MARRIED— Archie Moore, gracefully aging 
(39 going on 42) light heavyweight champion 
and No. 1 contender for vacant heavyweight 
title: and Joan Hardy, 24, attractive New York 
model; at En-senada, Mexico. 

DIED— Sam (Golf Bag) Hunt, 55, Chicago 
gangster and gambler with more than casual 
interest in horses and boxing, onetime trigger- 
man (he got his nickname for quaint manner 
of carrying golf bag with submachine gun nes- 
tled inside) for Hoodlum A] Capone, friend 
and ofttime companion of IBC President James 
D. Norris (“Hunt has always been 100% with 
me . . . always a gentleman and good com- 
pany’’); of pneumonia and heart disease, at 
Schenectady. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASEBALL 

ROSWELL, N- MEX., over Delaware Township, N.J., 3-1, 
Little League World Series, Williamsport. Pa. 

TRENTON, N.J., over Huntington Park, Calit., I-O, 
fiabe Ruth World Series. Perllanil, Ore. 


BOATING 

HOWARD LIPPINCOTT, Elk River, N.Y., N. American 
Star Class title, with 225 pts.. Vermilion, Ohio. 

G. K. SANDY DOUGLASS, Mentor, Ohio, Natl. Thistle 
Class title. Mentor. 

JOHN MARVIN, Marblehead, Mass., won Olympic Finn 
Class trials, Montreal. 

GOLF 

MIKE SOUCHAK, Grossinger, N.Y., SI. Paul Open, with 
271 for 72 holes, St. Paul. 

MARLENE BAUER HAGGE, Grossinger, N.Y.. Mile High 
Open, with 2B1 for 72 holes, Denver. 

ROBERT SANDLER, Des Moines, Natl. Amputee Golf 
Assn. Iltle, with Ib4 for 36 holes, Syracuse. 


ADD HANOVER; 377,170 Yonkers Futurity, I 1/16 m. 
by 1 14 lengths, in 2:12 4/5. John Simpson, driver. 

HORSE RACING 

PAPER TIGER; $57,200 Saratoga Handicap, I!4 m., by 
head, in 2 :04 1 /S, Conn McCreary up. 

CALIFORNIA KID: $17,875 Prairie State Stakes, 6 f. 
by 5 lengths, in 1:10 2/5, Washington Pk.. ill. Willie 
Snoemaker up. 

SHOOTING 

C. W. BROWN, Dayton, Ohio, Grand American Handi- 
cap, in shootoff, Vandalia, Ohio. 

MASTER SERGEANT HUELET BENNER, West Point, N.Y., 
nail, pistol title, with 2,610 pis.. Camp Perry, Ohio. 



PAMELA KURRELL. SbU M ARJ ORI E L A RN E Y. Wood- 
Franciseo, second place side, N.Y., second place in 
in discus throw. javelin throw. 



WILLIE WHITE. Green- constance oarnowski. 
wood, Miss., second place Brooklyn, N.Y., second 
in broad jump. place in 80-meter hurdles. 




LOIS TESTA. Pawtucket, 
11. 1., second place in the 
shotput. 



WILMA RUDOLPH, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., second place 
in 200 meters. 



AMELIA WERSHOVEN, 

Ridgefield Park, N.J., 
third place in javelin. 



LUCINDA WILLIAMS, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., third place 
in 1 00 meters. 
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form code of boxing regulations drawn 
up by an 11 -state committee of the 
KBA, and the like of it has never been 
seen in boxing heretofore. The dele- 
gates accepted it unanimously. 

In the first place the code is unique 
because it is clear. Anyone who has 
ever read a state boxing code must rec- 
ognize that this alone is a far advance. 
Boxing’s disorderly house is due in part 
to the fact that most state boxing 
codes seem to have been compiled in 
the way that one would sweep together 
a pile of trash. In addition to its clar- 
ity, the code defines and enhances the 
powers of commissions to regulate box- 
ing. (Some commissions have arrogat- 
ed to themselves powers their legis- 
latures never gave them. Some have 
been trying to operate with inadequate 
powers.) It provides that licensees— 
boxers, managers, promoters — be “of 
good moral character” and “of good 
reputation.” Licenses may be suspend- 
ed or revoked for conviction of a crime, 
for “unprofessional or unethical con- 
duct,” and for conduct “against the 
public interest.” The code originally 
included a provision that a license 
could be revoked for “associating or 
consorting with criminals, bookmak- 
ers, gamblers or persons of similar ill 
repute,” but this was withdrawn in 
committee. The retiring president, Lou 


• BOXING by MARTIN KANE 

Some moves were made to clean up the game when 
the NBA met under the southern sun, but so far it’s 


CAREFUL SPARRING 


W HILE the rest of America watched a 
convention in San Francisco last 
week, the National Boxing Association 
had a convention of its own. It met first 
in Miami Beach, then adjourned to 
Havana for a diverting change of scen- 
ery. A noticeable few who attended the 
convention were somewhat distraught 
at the news that this time boxing’s 
dirty business has come under federal 
investigation. Mostly, however, the 
membership took calmly the word that 
narcotics agents and the Criminal Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice are 
looking into the activities of some of 
boxing’s illegitimate children. 

Some few delegates even welcomed 
the idea of federal investigation and 
in the end the convention took a long 
forward step of its own in the direction 
of cleaning up boxing. 

The association is made up of state, 
county and city athletic commission 
members. A surprising lot of them are 
ex-boxers with a flair for civic enter- 
prise, something you expect to see only 
occasionally. These are lovers of the 
sport, distressed at its decline in the 
small clubs since television and the 
IBC came upon the scene, embarrassed 
at the hold hoodlums have gained on 
it and very fuzzy about what they can 
do to help. The fuzz is a natural ac- 
cumulation of solicitude for the good 
name of a beloved sport and includes 
a tendency to regard attacks on box- 
ing’s stinkers as attacks on boxing it- 
self. But there is also a tendency to 
wish well of the attackers in the hope 
that they may succeed where so many 
commissions have failed. 

This is especially confusing when 
you realize that men who know boxing 
best have, up to now, been the least 
effective in the drive to sanitize it and 
that men who know it least have been 
most effective. The three states that 
have accomplished most for decent 
boxing — New York, Pennsylvania and 
California — have done so by assigning 
men who knew little or nothing about 
the sport, and very likely cared less, to 


apply trained minds to a problem of 
sewage disposal. The average boxing 
commissioner has had neither legal nor 
investigative training. 

New York, unfortunately, is not a 
member of the NBA— the New York 
State charter seemingly forbids sur- 
render of sovereignty— and California 
has not sent a delegation to an NBA 
convention in many a year. It remained 
then for the strictly amateur Pennsyl- 
vania delegation— a couple of lawyers 
and an ex-football player, flanked by 
members of the Pennsylvania attorney 
general’s staff — to spark a movement 
which resulted in the framing of what 
George Barton of Minnesota presented 
as quite possibly boxing’s Magna Carta. 

The Magna Carta is simply a uni- 
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Radzienda, member of the Illinois com- 
mission, had in his report struck hard 
at the immorality of “guilt by associa- 
tion.” Mr. Radzienda has had some as- 
sociation with one of Chicago’s biggest 
bookies. 

Well, you can’t have everything, 
and this tidbit was stricken before it 
got to the membership. Its substance is 
in the recently adopted Pennsylvania 
code and those of some other states, 
but it may be eliminated from all state 
codes if the uniform code is adopted. 

This now goes to the Council of 
State Governments and, if approved, 
will then be included in the council’s 
’■ecommendations to the 48 .state legis- 
latures ■'or action in 1957. 

The delegates, as expected, dropped 
the 10-point scoring system they 
adopted years ago and substituted a 
five-point system. This would give the 
winner of a round five points and the 
loser somewhat less, depending on how 
badly he loses. A close round would be 
scored 5-4 and an even round 5-5. One 
reason for the change is that experi- 
ence has shown that some officials do 
not add too well. By halving the total, 
it is hoped, they will be relieved of an 
intellectual burden. More cogently, it 
has been found that many officials tend 
to score an average round 10-9, rather 
than 10-8 or 10-7, and are then 
strapped when a really close round 
comes along. There is, of course, no 
assurance that they won’t now score 
an average round 5-4, but efforts will 
be made to persuade them to use a wid- 
er distribution of points. 

The commissioners took up other 
matters, such as what to do about 
Sandy Saddler and his foul tactics. So- 
lution: Whenever Saddler fights, in- 
struct the referee to enforce the rules. 
And what to do about the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club (James D. Norris, 
president) and its tendency to put on 
big fights in states that curry IBC’s 
favor. Solution; “If we stick together 
the IBC will have to stick to the laws 
of decency.” 


This week also provided boxing’s 
lightweight division with a new cham- 
pion in the tall and stately person of 
Joe Brown, the New Orleans Nonesuch. 
Last Friday night Brown took the 
crown in his old home town, lifting it 
from the uneasy head of Wallace (Bud I 
Smith, who had worn it with appropri- 
ate embarrassment. Smith defended 
his championship at long last, having 
in the last 10 months lost three non- 
title lawn parties — to Larry Boardman, 
conlinurd on next page 


WIN a round-the-world trip for 
two and see the Olympic Games 



100 FOURTH PRIZES: You win a top- 
quality, official football, basketball, 
baseball glove or tennis racket— all 
made by SPALDING with America. 


YOU «K TIVA TO PARIS, ROME, 
BOMBAY AND ON TO AUSTRALIA, 

by connecting airlines. You get tick- 
ets to all major Olympic events from 
November 22 through December 1 
plus room and meals at the luxuri- 
ous Chevron Hotel in Melbourne, 
Australia. 

SECOND PRIZE: You get a trip for 
two via TWA, including hotel and 
meals, with tickets to all 1957 World’s 
Series baseball games. 

THIRD PRIZE: You get a trip for two 
via TWA, including hotel and meals, 
with tickets to any one of the four 
major football games in January, 1957 
— at the Rose Bowl, the Sugar Bowl, 
the Cotton Bowl or the Orange Bowl. 


500 FIFTH PRIZES: You get a com- 
plete Johnson & Johnson First Aid 
Kit — so handy for vacation trips. 

HELP SEND THE TEAM ! 

Johnson & Johnson contributes 10 cents 
to the U. S. Olympic Games Fund for 
every entry received. 



LOOK for this Dis- 
play in drug and 
sporting goods stores, 
where you buy your 
Johnson & Johnson 
Athletic Supporters. 
They give you 
protection with 
comfort in all 
sports. Worn by 
winning teams. 


It's fun! It's easy! Here's all you do! 


1< Just write 2a udHilional words or less on 

because Use the entry blank below. 

Get others from your ctruKE'St or sporlint; goods 
dealer or just use one side of a plain sheet of 
paper. Use a dilTerent statement for each entry. 

2 • Send as mnny entries as you wish to Trip to 
the Olympic ti.-imea Contest, Johnson & Johnson, 
Post Ollico Box 9A. Mount Vernon 10. New York. 

of the 'following Johnson & Johnson Products; 

COACH. SWIMMKR. TRUMP or RUGBY 
Athletic Supporter, Johnson & Johnson Wristlet, 
Anklet or Knee Cap. 

3« All entries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight. September 15, and received by 

September 25, 1956. 


4. All entries will ho judged by The Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation for originality, sptnesa 
and general interest. Judges' decUione will be 
final. Duplicate prizes awarded in case of a tie. 
All entries must be the original work of the 
contestant. All entries will become the property 
of Johnson & Johoson, and none will be returned. 

5. Cooteat open to any person residing in the 
United States, its possessions and Canada, except 
employees of Johnson & Johnson, its advertising 
agency, and their families. Contest subject to 
government regulation. 

6a All winners will he notified personally or by 
mail. Complete list of winners will ho sent in 
about eight weeks after the close of the contest 
to those contestants sending a stamped, addres-sed 
envoli)|>c. 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


Tr/p to the Olympic Gomes Confesf 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
Post Office Box 9A 
Mount Vernon 10, New York 

Complete this statement in 25 additional word.s or less; 

“ is my favorite sport because-- 


1 entry, enclose a box top 
n & Johnson Athletic Proai 
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Clubs with STARMAKER shafts 

help youngsters play better golf 

This ll-ycur-oI(l youngster plays good golf ... so does his 15-year- 
olil sister . . . because their parents take them out often and liecarise 
they use golf clubs sized to fit them. 

To add surprising power and direction control to the swing of 
your voungslers, ask your golf pro to fit them with clubs equij>pcd 
with True Temper StaiiMakek shafts. Then, start iheni out right 
by playing a round with them as often as you can. Golf is really a 
family game for family fun. 



“Tieiler Golf” features facts about golf etiquette, 
rules and inclailes s/tare for recording scores. It's free 
wherever fine golf clubs are sold ... or write: True 
Temper Carp., 162.3 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


TrueTemperM^ 


BOXING 

coKthtued Jrom page l^S 

Tony DeMarco and to Brown himself. 

Almost any ranking lightweight 
could have beaten Champion Smith, 
so low has this division fallen, but 
Challenger Brown, ranked Ko. 8, did it 
with one hand, so to speak. In the sec- 
ond round of a lo-round title fight he 
broke his right hand with a stunning 
blow to Smith’s jaw. But in the end 
that fist became the instrument of a 
remarkable heoit genie. It restored 
dignity to the division. With it Chal- 
lenger Joe established that the essen- 
tial quality of a fighter is courage. 

With 50':/( of his forces depleted, 
Brown was committed to defensive 
generalship. This is not a policy that 
wins w'ars or fights, nor did it bring the 
New Orleans crowd, unaware of the 
accident, to its feet. After 13 rounds 
the fight w'as actually close but Brown 
needed to win the last two rounds. 

“You have six minutes to win,’’ his 
corner told him. 

Joe Brown made a deci.sion. His 
right hand w'as blazing with pain. In 
such a situation a fighter cannot grim- 
ace or grab at the hurt or, for fear his 
opponent will learn of it, do anything 
but pretend the pain is not there. 
Brown’s decision: to punch with the 
broken hand as hard as he could, to ac- 
cept the agony and the possibility of 
more than temporary disablement. 

He knew what to expect— something 
like what you would get if you were to 
pull your own tooth without benefit of 
Novocain. He threw' the right again 
anyhow, harder than ever, and saw 
Smith go dow'n from a right cross, then 
ri.se groggily and go dow'n again, this 
time from a right, a left and a shove. 
The bell rang at the count of six. 

Smith w'as a beaten man in the 1.5th 
and there was no longer any point in 
getting hurt to punish him further. 
The challenger had established some- 
thing precious— that he had the heart, 
if not all the proper skills, of a light- 
weight champion. end 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



for all golfers, inconsist- 
ent putters especially 


/rOTK ARNOLD BROWNING, Guyaii Country Club, fhtnlinglon, W. Va. 


Since 30 to 45% of your total strokes are putts, whatever would 
improve your putting is worth your thought and study. An im- 
portant part of putting understood by few average golfers is how 
to read the grain or the directional “nap” of a green. 

Generally the grass on any one green will be consistent in the 
direction of its growth. On some mountain and seaside courses the 
grasses on all the greens grow in the same direction. However, on 
most courses you will find an occasional green which is inconsistent 
in itself — the grass in one part of the green has an entirely differ- 
ent directional nap than the grass in another part of that same 
green. The most important place to look is around the cup since 
the bail will be traveling slower there and will be more affected 
by the grain. 

You should, of course, glance at more than one spot along the 
line of your putt but you can usually get a quick idea of the grain 
you’re dealing with by looking at an area some 10 to 20 feet from 
you. If it has a dark cast to it, you can figure that the grass is 
growing toward you. (Putting against the grain, you must tap the 
ball harder.) If the grass has a light, glossy sheen to it, you can 
figure the grass is growing away from you. (Putting with the 
grain, you would naturally tap the ball a shade softer.) I think 
it is too complicating for the average golfer to bother unduly with 
cross grains, but they do, to be sure, have an obvious effect on the 
rolling ball. 





against the grain 


with the grain 


NEXT WEEK: ART WALL ON FOLLOWING THROUGH IN PUTTING 



IMPORTED 
GERMAN 
BEER 


Largest selling 
imported beer 
in the U.S.A. 


importecj by 

HANS HOLTERBOSCH, In, 
NEW YORK 5J. N. Y. 



eTery day 
lust like people, 
(signed) 

UORTiJalit *9# 


As Mortimer knows, dogs, cats and 
birds need Vionate to supply 
essential vitamins and minerals in 
scientific balance. Add Vionate to 
food once daily for healthy skin 
and coat, sound teeth and bones, 
vigorous long life. 


i VIONATE® 


VIONATE Is m rcsistvrvd Squibb trudcmusk. 


Squibb quality.- the priceless ingredient 

Island 


DAGGER 

ilamaica Rum 

The recipes are on the bottte 
97 Proof • Schieflelin & Co., New York 


In Next Week's 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Go Shopping in the . 
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STRIPED BASS 

continued from page 32 

and the popping plugs and the tin jigs 
(see pages ^8-4.9) that have been de- 
vised to fool the striper. He exhibited 
his collection. Turning to a young 
striper addict, 26-year-old Mort Urov- 
sky, a visitor, he invited hina to ex- 
press an opinion. 

“Striper fishing,” said Mort, “is man 
attempting to achieve something with 
self-imposed limitations. You can 
catch a striper in a net. You can also 
reach the top of Mount Everest in a 
helicopter.” 

“A man,” said Mrs. Jansen sudden- 
ly from a corner of the room, “looks at 
a striper in exactly the same way that 
a woman looks at a mink coat.” 

A few days later the investigator 
reeled from a smoke-filled room, his 
head screaming with striper lore. These 
things he had read of the striper: 

He has other names. The scientists 
refer to him as Roccus saxaiilis, which 
means, literally, the fish that dwells 
among rocks. In Maryland and to the 
south of Maryland he is called rock or 
rockfish. In the north and on the 
Pacific coast fishermen call him the 
striper. Years ago he was also known 
as greenhead and squid hound. 

He has been around longer than the 
United States of America. In the year 
1635 William Wood wrote of him in 
Neu: England's Prospect: “The basse 
is one of the best fishes in the country 
. . . the way to catch them is with 
hooke and line; the Fisherman taking 
a great cod-line, to which he fasteneth 
a peece of lobster and throwes it into 
the sea, the fish biting at it he pulls 
her to him and knockes her on the 
head with a sticke. . . .” 

The striper is found along the At- 
lantic coast from the St. Lawrence to 
Florida and in the Gulf of Mexico from 
P'lorida to Louisiana. In 1879 and 
1882 stripers were transplanted over 
land in tanks to the West Coast and 
deposited in San Francisco Bay. They 
thrived and multiplied there and are 
an important game fish today from 
southern California to Oregon. 

In color, the striper varies from green 
to steel blue that pales to silver on the 
sides and to dead white on the belly. 
Sometimes he has a bronze or brassy 
look. Always he has seven or eight 
pronounced dark stripes running from 
head to tail on the side. 

He is the size of a minnow at birth. 
Those most frequently taken by fish- 
ermen range from one pound to 10. 
Twenty-five- and 30-pounders are fair- 
ly common, 50- and 60-pounders are 


rare enough to call for pictures in the 
sports pages. The world record striper 
taken on hook and line was a 73-pound- 
er caught in V'ineyard Sound off Cut- 
tyhunk Island, Mass, in 191.3. A striper 
weighing 112 pounds was taken in a 
net at Orleans, Mass, many years be- 
fore that. 

Fishermen call the biggest bass 
“bulls,” but that is a misnomer. The 
biggest stripers are always females and 
so would be “cows.” A 60-pound strip- 
er may be anywhere from 20 to 30 
years old. 

The striper is a self-made fish. Man 
has done nothing for him and neither 
have fish. He is born without a moth- 
er's love or a father's tender care. The 
spawning ceremony (always in brack- 


TOP STRIPER 



DR. EDWARD c. RANEY of Cornell Univer- 
sity is coordinator of U.S. .striper research. 


ish or fresh water) consists of a female 
“broadcasting” thousands or hundreds 
of thousands of eggs (as many as 5 mil- 
lion sometimes) while a number of 
males set up a great splashing that has 
procreative consequences. After the 
splashing ritual both males and fe- 
males forget the whole episode and the 
eggs are caught up in the currents to 
survive or perish. Most of them do per- 
ish, but if only one percent survive 
there are plenty of bass. 

The striper’s most spectacular thea- 
ter of operations is that area of the 
Atlantic coast extending from Chesa- 
peake Bay in Maryland to the coast of 
Maine. Every spring millions of bass 
swim out of Chesapeake Bay and move 
up the coast, past New Jersey, along 
the south shore of Long Island to Mon- 
tauk, then out across the open ocean 
to the coast of Rhode Island, on up to 
Cuttyhunk, the westernmost island of 
the St. Elizabeth chain off the south- 


east coast of Massachusetts. Cutty- 
hunk is the great crossroads of striper 
traffic. Some slay right there for the 
summer, some peel off and swim down 
Vineyard Sound to the islands of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. Mil- 
lions of others swim past Cuttyhunk 
into Buzzards Bay, through the Cape 
Cod Canal up the Cape to Province- 
town and perhaps on to Maine. After 
summering in the north the great 
majority of the stripers begin a return 
migration in the fall (starting in a few 
weeks from now) and it is during these 
north and south migrations that the 
striper addicts go noisily mad. They 
fish for the striper from the shore and 
boats; they put on skin-diving outfits 
and go below the surface, some to spear, 

SCIENTISTS 



I 



DR. DANIEL MERRIMAN of Yalc wrote the 
definitive Life Hislonj of Ike Striped Bass. 

some just to watch the striper. One 
man has designed a rubber suit which 
he inflates and floats around in, casting 
for the striper the while. 

Now the investigator remembered a 
name that had been highly recommend- 
ed by both Coot Hall at Cuttyhunk 
and Dr. Merriman at Yale. The name 
was Otto Scheer, for 60 years a striper 
fisherman. 

In his office in the British Empire 
Building at Rockefeller Center in New 
York, Mr. Scheer, a manufacturer and 
designer of jewelry who accepts com- 
missions from all over the world, leaned 
back in his chair and glanced at the 
photographs that filled the w'alls. One 
photograph was of an emerald neck- 
lace which he had sold for $492,000. 
All the others were of fish. 

Mr. Scheer is a boat fisherman who 
took the Cuttyhunk design of bass 
boats and invented new suicidal tech- 
niques of moving into the rocks at 
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Montauk with one breaker and get- 
ting out before the next breaker dashed 
the boat to bits. This is Mr. Scheer’s 
idea of fishing. “Surf casting,” he said, 
“is the highly developed art of fishing 
where they ain’t. Fresh-water fishing 
is like fishing in the bathtub.” 

Mr. Scheer, a lean, tanned man of 
72, said that people are continually 
asking him to write a book. “I won’t 
ever do it,” he said, “because what is 
true today may be ridiculous tomor- 
row. I remember when fresh-water 
plugs were adapted to salt-water fish- 
ing. I said they would never do. And 
they got the fish like crazy.” 

Mr. Scheer’s father, William Scheer, 
founder of the jewelry firm, was a fish- 
erman before him. Together they per- 
fected certain techniques that made 
them the envy of striper fishermen up 
and down Long Island. 

“We could smell the bass. We could 
tell where they were by the color of the 
water and the slicks on the water. But 
my father did not go along with me 
when I put power into the bass boat. 
He said the noise would scare off the 
fi.sh. 

“Actually, it worked the other way. 
I found that the striper, out of plain 
curiosity, would move into the propel- 
ler’s wake just to see what was going 
on. You could take them with a short 
line.” 

As for his technique of dashing in 
among the rocks, Mr. Scheer said he 
had learned that the bass would move 
inshore in heavy surf and lie under the 
break of the breakers waiting for the 
smaller fish. 

“The fact is,” he said, “the small 
fish tossed up in a breaker lose their 
sense of direction. You can prove that 
by putting some small fish in a pail of 
water and churning it up, not just stir- 
ring it, but turning the water over with 
your hands. The fish get dizzy and 
stagger around. They do this in the 
breaker. The striper knows that and 
so he’s in close to shore waiting to grab 
them while they are trying to get back 
their sense of direction.” 

“Do you think, Mr. Scheer,” the in- 
vestigator said, “that there are stripers 
at Montauk right now?” 

Mr. Scheer sniffed the air automati- 
cally. “Yes,” he said, “they are there 
for people with the guts to go after 
them.” 

Next day, at noontime, the investi- 
gator sat on a stool in the Snack Bar 
at Tuma’s Dock in Montauk splash- 
ing catsup over a platter of hamburger 
and onions and home fries. The fog 
was thickening outside and small craft 
warnings were up. 


A fat man, reeking beautifully of 
beer, slid onto a stool and pointed at 
the investigator’s attache case, bulg- 
ing with notes and papers. 

“What are you selling, Mac,” he 
said. “Neckties?” 

“Ko,” said the investigator. “I am 
conducting an investigation into the 
striped bass. I am going out for strip- 
ers this afternoon with Captain Dick 
Scholz, the skipper of the Lillian S. II.” 

“Are you out of your mind?” de- 
manded the fat man. It was clear now 
that he had been fishing all morning 
with no luck. 

“Captain Scholz is not worried about 
the weather,” said the investigator. 

“I am not talking about the weath- 
er,” said the fat man. “I am talking 


THE ’PROFESSOR’ 



JERRY JANSEN of New York City de.scribes 
himself as a “professor of surf casting.” 

about the striped ba.ss. There is no such 
fish.” 

The investigator put down the cat- 
sup bottle. “What do you mean?” he 
said. 

“The striped bass is a myth,” said 
the fat man. “It is a creature of a 
hoax perpetrated by trick photogra- 
phers and husbands looking for an ex- 
cuse to stay out all night.” 

“Oh?” said the investigator. “It may 
interest you to know that I have seen 
striped bass specimens in bottles at 
Cornell University.” 

“In bottles,” said the fat man an- 
grily. “Those are put out by Heinz. 
Don’t go out with this skipper. Give 
me $10 and go home.” 

“Why should I give you .$10?” 

“For my advice. You’ll save five 
times that. Show me an investment 


where you can make a better profit. 
Give me the saw, what do you say?” 

The investigator paid his check and 
walked out. Down at the dock he found 
Captain Scholz all set and ready to go. 

“These small craft warnings don’t 
mean anything,” said the investigator 
hopefully. 

“Not unless you’re very small and 
crafty,” said Captain Scholz. “We’re 
not going out far. Just along the shore. 
This is good weather for us. We’ve got 
a better chance in water that’s just a 
little rough.” 

There were two other fishermen mak- 
ing the trip. One was an associate of 
the investigator, Arthur Brawley of 
Riverdale, N.Y. The other was an air- 
conditioning salesman named Johnny 
whose last name has been lost among 
the investigator’s notes. 

Captain Scholz went to the flying 
bridge and took the Lillian S. II out of 
the harbor as his mate rigged up the 
lines with golden nylon tassles known 
as the Jigit-Eel. For good measure the 
mate added a long strip of pork rind. 

About 45 minutes out from shore 
Captain Scholz throttled her down for 
trolling. The weather was getting 
worse, the fog thicker. The Lillian S. II 
began to rock and roll and pitch and 
heave. Captain Scholz on the bridge 
kept peering this way and that through 
the mist. Below, the mate smiled and 
said, “It is a little choppy today.” 

The mate passed out the rods and in- 
structed the three fishermen to “jig it,” 
that is, to keep jerking the rod back 
and forth. This was intended to give 
any passing stripers the impression 
that a wounded eel was lurching by. 

The weather got no better. The mate, 
looking around, peered sharply at the 
investigator, desperately jigging away, 
then went below and came back with a 
paper cup of water and two yellow pills. 

“You look a little green,” he said. 
“Take these. Some people say it’s too 
late once you’re out on the water, but 
I don’t believe that.” 

The mate should have believed those 
people. 

For two solid hours the three fisher- 
men sat jigging. The investigator ab- 
sented himself briefly, then returned to 
the task greener than before. Shifting 
his rod from one hand to the other, he 
jigged and he jigged and he thought 
back over the investigation. It oc- 
curred to him now that perhaps the 
soundest theory he had heard had been 
uttered by the fat man in the Snack 
Bar. There was no striper. It was a 


Text continued on page 50. For a gallery of the 
artificial lures used to catch stripers, turn the page 
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STRIPED BASS continued 


LURING THE STRIPER 

The selective eating habits of the striped bass are such that fishermen are forever trying to 
devise new and more deceptive baits with which to tempt him. On these pages Sports 
Illustrated presents some of the artificial poppers, darters, swimmers and jigs in current use 






DIAMOND JIG 
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GARCIA PLASTIC EEL GOO-GOO EYES BUCKTAIL JIG 





PET SPOON 



REVERSE ATOM TASSELURE 



FEATHER JIG 



continued on next pagt 
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STRIPED BASS 

continued from page ^7 

myth and a hoax, a fake and a fraud. 

The sea was rougher than ever. Look- 
ing over the side, the investigator .saw 
an ugly rock and he thought of Otto 
Seheer. He made a vow that if ever, by 
some remote chance, he were to set foot 
again on dry land, he would forswear 
forever such childish enthusiasms as 
this one and devote his leisure to some 

THE CAPTAIN 





DICK SCHOLZ of Montauk, Long Island 
defied the skeptics and produced a striper. 


worthwhile project, say a study of the 
Great Books or bowling. 

He looked at his fellow fishermen 
jigging away, smiling and happy look- 
ing, their faces ruddy with health and 
serenity. The investigator hated them 
and their joyful jigging ways. 

But he jigged on, for what is a man 
to do? Can he cry out, "Turn back, I 
am sick to the point of dying? I am 
weak and faint and can jig no more?" 

There was nothing to be done but to 
jig on and perhaps to die jigging aboard 
this cursed craft. . . . 

Then it happened. 

The investigator's line suddenly 
screamed. It sang out to sea. 

Nobody said anything. The two 
other fishermen started reeling in as 
rapidly as they could. 

Captain Scholz was down from the 
bridge like a shot. His mate sprang to 
the wheel in the cabin. 

The other fishermen backed away 
from their chairs. 

The investigator’s head was clear as 
a bell. He started to reel the line in. 
Then, for a split second he stopped 
and looked vacantly around. 

The line grew slack. 


"I think I've lost him," he choked. 

The captain swore an oath and bran- 
dished his gaff. “Reel in,, reel in!” he 
rasped. 

The fish was still there. He had 
tried an old striper trick: rushing the 
boat in an attempt to lose the hook. 
Now he pulled away again in a great 
dash that made the line sing once more. 

The investigator reeled her in slow- 
ly, gaining line all the time. 

There was a great hush. Then the 
mate said, like a man speaking in 
church: “It ... is ... a .. . Mg fish.” 

All at once, 25 yards away, there — 
through the fog— was the apparition. 

The striper — lauded, berated, slan- 
dered, exalted and denied during this 
investigation — made his appearance. 

This wonderful creature came up 
out of the sea like a vision and rolled 
over with a flash of dazzling green and 
gold and silver. 

Then he was gone again. 

But he was being brought in now. 
He was tiring. He surfaced again and 
he came on again. Captain Scholz stood 
waiting, his eyes shining for all the 
stripers he had seen, waiting tensely 
with his gaff until — as the rules de- 
manded— he could grasp the wire lead- 
er and rip into the striper with the 
hook. 

The moment came, the striper was 
alongside. The investigator rose a lit- 
tle in his chair and looked squarely 
into his eyes. The striper eyed him 
back with an unforgettable look. There 
was no reproach in it. It seemed to say: 
"I have lived a long time and I have 
won more battles than I have lost. 
Better this than the sharks." 

The gaff took him and he was boat- 
ed. He weighed 47 pounds and surely 
was more than 20 years old. 

Later, in the cocktail lounge of 
Ruschmeyer’s Lake View Inn, Cap- 
tain Scholz and the fishermen toasted 
the striper. 

The striper himself could not be 
brought home by train, and so it 
was decided that his epitaph should 
be written on Ruschmeyer's menu: 
“Fresh-caught Montauk Striped Bass. 
Choice of two vegetables.” Better 
that than the sharks. 

Captain Scholz sipped his Scotch 
and soda. He looked up at a big striper 
mounted on the wall of the cocktail 
lounge and then he said firmly: 

“I love that fish, And I’ll tell you 
what he is. He’s just a big, good- 
natured slob. He doesn’t bother any- 
body, he just goes his own way and 
tries to keep out of trouble. He’s no 
killer like the blue is, He’s just a big, 
good-natured slob and what we 


should do is hook him, bring him up 
to the boat, pet him and let him go.” 

He pointed to the attache case ly- 
ing at the investigator’s feet. It was a 
sorry-looking bag, bulging with notes, 
wilted from the salt spray of the sea. 

“What,” said Captain Scholz, “will 
be the conclusion of your investiga- 
tion?” 

The investigator drained his gla.ss of 
bouillon on the rocks, a mark of his 
new sophistication and a concession to 
his still queasy state of health. He sig- 
naled for a refill. 

“Captain,” he said evenly, “my con- 
clusion will be that the striped bass is 
not to be investigated at all. He is to 
be experienced. No man can tell an- 
other what catching a striper is like.” 

Arthur Brawley, the investigator’s 
associate, choked a little on his double 
Scotch and said: 

“Would it interest you to know that 
while you were down below being in- 
disposed 1 caught a 28-pound striper?” 

“Is that so?” said the investigator 
absently. “Well, (haf is a nice size 
fish.” He whirled the ice cubes in his 
glass and leaned forward. 

“Boys,” he said earnestly, “I’ll tell 
you what I’m going to do now. I’m go- 
ing out and get me one of those really 
big babies. Maybe a 60-pounder. And 
I’m going to get this one the hard way 
— surf casting— if it takes me the rest 
of my life!” 

“He wlio knows and knows that he 

knows is wise. Follow h im.” 

OLD AKAOIC SAVIN’G 


THE INVESTIGATOR 



GERALD HOLLAND is photographed at jour- 
neys end with the 47-pound quarry which 
he pursued from Chesapeake Bay to Bar 
Harbor, Maine to the tip of Long Island. 
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THE OUTDOOR WEEK 

EDITED BY THOMAS H. LINEAWEAVER 

In N«w York, a new Conservation Commissioner 
is appointed while in Iowa a golf course owner, 

Val Brooks (right, with caretaker Houge), builds a 
hazard and suffers an embarrassment of fishes 


TH REE months ago 
LouisA. Wehlede- 
succESsoR livered an unseem- 
ly blast at his ca- 
reer personnel and subsequently re- 
signed as New York Conservation 
Commissioner on the stated grounds 
of ill health (Outdoor Week, June 18 
& 25). Many conservationists hoped 
the imbroglio would discourage politi- 
cal appointments to specialized posi- 
tions. Last week Governor Averell Har- 
riman announced his choice as the new 
commissioner. He is Sharon J. Mauhs 
(pronounced maws), 55, a farmer, at- 
torney and prominent New York Dem- 
ocrat from Cobleskill in Schoharie 
County. Although Mr. Mauhs is not a 
trained wildlife biologist, he is well re- 
garded by most New York sportsmen. 


BULt. MARKET VaL BROOKS Op- 

FOR erates the Brooks 

bullheads Country Club golf 
course at Okoboji, 
a pleasant watering place in northwest 
Iowa. For years club members sloshing 
through a swamp which bisected the 
fourth fairway had complained to him 
about soggy chip shots and soles. Last 
spring Brooks finally drained the area 
and built in its place a neat lake meas- 
uring some 200 feet long, five feet 
deep and 35 feet wide. 

After inspecting his handiwork, 
Brooks decided that it needed but one 
improvement— fish. He and his care- 
taker Amos Houge agreed that 100 
carp, each weighing about five pounds, 
would keep the pond free of weeds and 
algae. He therefore placed an order 
with a local fishery and left town. 

A couple of days later a truck pulled 
on to the course. 

"Where do you want the bullheads?” 
the driver asked Houge. 

The puzzled caretaker checked the 
waybill. Sure enough, it said catfish. 
Houge figured his boss had changed his 
mind without informing him and told 
the driver to dump the fish in the new 


pond. They were catfish all right — 
3,500 pound.s worth, or 25,000 fish, and 
before long 25,000 more arrived. 

When Brooks returned the next day 
he didn’t know anything about catfish 
either, except for the multitudes which 
roiled before his eyes. But Brooks had 
patience. Every day he toted armloads 
of bread down the fairway to the pond. 
He fed the ravenous fish ground rolled 
oats and corn. He wearily made the 
rounds of nearby resort kitchens, 
scrounging scraps for his 50,000 hungry 
little mouths. 

But it was just too much fish for one 
man. They began to die. 

‘T called the fishery and they came 
back and got some of the fish,” Brooks 
sadly related. Then he thought of hold- 
ing a fishing contest until he discov- 
ered that he would have to take out in- 
surance to protect the contestants. 

At week’s end they were still packed 
whisker to whisker but Brooks had hit 
on a gimmick that was at least giving 
him a little rest. While searching for 
additional stale bread to cast upon his 
fairway waters he discovered that the 
Wonder Bread people were handing 
out sample packets of bread. Brooks 
stocked up on samples, now gives a 
packet to each golfer as he tees off 
on the first hole and asks him to toss 
the bread into the pond as he plays 
down the fourth fairway. The bull- 
heads are growing. 


CALENDAR 


FISHERMAN’S SO— season opened 
(or opens); SC— sea- 
son closed (or closes). 
C— clear water; D~ 
water dirty or roily; M— water muddy. N— water 
at normal height; SH— slightly high; H-high; 
VH— very high; L— low; R— rising; F— falling. 
WT50— water temperature 50°. FG— fishing good; 
FF— fishing fair; FP— fishing poor; OVG— outlook 
very good; OG— outlook good; OF— outlook fair; 
OP— outlook poor 


BONCFISH: FLORIDA: Keys guides report few 
customers but best fishing of summer with most 
anglers averaging .<!ix to seven a day on lures 
and shrimp as H. G. Brunkhurst of Jackson- 
ville landed nine boners on spinning tackie 
in one afternoon and added a 9 pound permit 
to finish off. OVG if no hurricanes hit. 


TROUT: MISSOURI: FG for rainbows at Mon- 
tauk State Park and OG as Robert Conway of 
Route 5, Salem, Mo., took a five-pounder last 
week. Current River C but I. and some rain 
needed. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Interior lakes FF/G in 
spite of warm weather. Long Stellaco and Nithi 
River producing rainbows to 4 pounds on dries 
and OVG. Sea-run cutthroats hungry off Oys- 
ter River and FG. 

PENNSYLVANIA: After lamenting poorest sea- 
son in memory, anglers recently were given 
hope by an extended .season but last week dis- 
astrous storm swept northern tier streams and 
estimated runoff at 10 days. Sobbing spy says 
FP indeed. 

IDAHO: FG all over, especially lakes Moore- 
head and Honeymoon in primitive area. North 
Fork of Snake River above Coffee Pot Rapids 
excellent on wets and dries. The Moyie River 
FG with Adams, North Fork of Salmon, North 
Fork of Clearwater FG and OVG. 

PACIFIC SALMON: WASHINGTON: Ponderou.s 
silvers and kings running from mouth of Quil- 
layute River to whistler buoy five miles off- 
shore with biggest fish of season a 58-pounder 
taken last week by John Haksberger of 12151 
Aurora .Avenue, Seattle: OG with most fish in 
the 20- to 50-pound class. Inside waters of 
Puget Sound showing hooknose silvers to l-I 
pounds and FF on southwest side of Whidbey 
Island with a trolled Cohoe fly the best bet. 
Seattle and Edmond.s report FF for kings but 
OG as run moves farther into sound and good 
weather holds. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Season peaking as Ken 
Hubbard of Spokane collared a 64-poundCT in 
Campbell River. FF on bucktails in Nahmint 
River, Alberni Canal, Comox. Bates Beach, 
Qualicum and I’arksville FG as far down as 
Cowichan Bay; OG generally. 

California: Chinook anglers advise FG alt the 
way from Trinidad Head to Monterey Bay 
with most active spots off Trinidad Head, 
Klamath anri Trinity rivers. Some small 10- 
to 15-pound fish In Sacramento River near 
Redding. On-the-spot soothsayer claims new 
rains could start Chinook running at all points 
and OVG. 

BLUE MARLIN: NORTH CAROLINA: HatteraS 
agent reports several big marlin raised and 
hooked last week but only fish boated was a 
306-pounder 11 feet long by t6-year-old San- 
ders Midyette of Jackson. N.C. who is also star 
fullback at Episcopal High School in Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. 

ARCTIC GRAYLING: BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
Many fish on Nations River beyond P’ort St. 
James and the Parsnip beyond Fort McCloud 
and FG on dry files. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NKW BRUNSWICK: FP 
on most pools of St. John although OG for 
fall run on hook bills. Nashwaak River FF and 
OG. 

NOVA SCOTIA: Western counties SC .4.ug. 31 
but parts of east open until Oct. 15. Over 2,500 
fish taken in province so far with St. Marys 
high stream with 421. Thanks to recent rains 
FG and OVG. 
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• NATURE 


by JOHN O’REILLY 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JERRY COOICE 


Murder and greed, beauty and song, bright hues and 
drab, all belong to the teeming world surrounding a 

BEETLE on the BEACH 


T he odd but fascinating photograph on the opposite 
page was taken to John C. Pallister, entomologist at 
the American Museum of Natural History. Shapely toma- 
toes, roving eyes, driftwood, sand crabs, empty whisky bot- 
tles, howling infants and surf casters are all common to 
beaches but this seemed to be something out of the ordi- 
nary, neither flotsam nor jetsam. 

“That,” said Mr. Pallister, examining the picture, “is 
Calosoma scrutator, the green caterpillar hunter. It is a 
member of the Carabidae, the ground beetle family. It 
ranges over the entire eastern United Stales, although in 
prairie country it tends to be replaced by Calosoma cal- 
idum, which is black with golden spots. Frequently it flies 
over water and drops in. It can stand a lot of submersion. 

“This specimen could easily have fallen into the ocean 
and gotten washed ashore. Or it could have been running 
around on the sand hunting for food.” 

He raised a magnifying glass to one eye. 

“It seems to have lost one tarsus— no, there it is. But it 
has lost a part of one antenna. Ordinarily the green cater- 
pillar hunter likes to climb trees for caterpillars. Inchworms 
are its favorite food. The grubs of this beetle live under 
leaves, humus and beach drift and prey on other insects. 
“Do you find many insects on beaches?” he was asked. 
Mr. Pallister smiled tolerantly. 

“A lively place by day as well as by night,” he said. 
“There is plenty going on. The casual observer wouldn’t 
see much. They’re there but you have to look for them.” 

Leaning back in his swivel chair and locking his hands 
behind his head, Mr. Pallister proceeded to give an ento- 
mologist’s version of the seashore. Sometimes it was a grim 
picture featuring death struggles in the insect world. At 
other times it was filled with bug song. There was intrigue 
and there was beauty. 

It appears that the beach is a place haunted by insect 
predators. The great, gray robber flies sit on the sand 
watching with bulging, expressionless eyes for something 
to move. When it does, they pounce on it with the fury 
of a saber-toothed tiger. Robber flies often catch their 
prey in mid-air. They seize it with their legs, plunge their 
beaks into it and kill it with a potent injection. They 
even overw’helm bees, getting them from behind and knock- 
ing them out before they have a chance to strike back. 


Dragonflies and damsel flies dance in the sunlight above 
the beach while below them beetles crawl, it may be Calo- 
soma scrutator on the prowd but more likely wandering 
Colorado potato beetles, lady beetles or weevils. Tiger bee- 
tles, some of them greener than emerald, are at home on 
the beach or near sandy areas. The larva of the tiger bee- 
tles has a neat trick for feeding itself. It lurks in a burrow 
with its head and mandibles just filling the surface opening. 
When some unsuspecting bug walks over it — whammo! — 
it snatches the victim in its jaws and retires for a subter- 
ranean meal. It also has hooks on its abdomen which lock 
into the wall of the burrow. 

“In case it gets hold of something a little strong, it can’t 
be pulled out of the hole,” Mr. Pallister explained. 

Mr. Pallister finds his best bug hunting in the drift 
thrown up by the tide. Combing this line of debris, he turns 
over driftwood and seaweed and is delighted when insects 
flee in all directions. 

In fine, dry sand beyond wave action and usually in a 
sheltered place next to a log he finds small round holes 
shaped like inverted cones. These are the lairs of doodlebugs. 

The doodlebug, or ant lion, has a fat body and a large 
pair of pinchers. It travels backward. When it digs its hole 
it moves in a circle until it has made a depression. Then it 
keeps tossing sand out of the bottom of the hole until it 
has formed a perfect funnel-shaped trap of loose sand. At 
the bottom of this pit the doodlebug lurks completely hid- 
den. When a scurrying ant or other heedless insect tumbles 
into the hole, it is unable to climb out again because of the 
bad footing on the walls of the trap. When it slides to the 
bottom the doodlebug grabs with its pinchers and pulls it 
to oblivion beneath the sand. Mr. Pallister likes doodlebugs. 

“They make nice pets,” he said. “You keep them in a 
box of sand and provide them with an ant occasionally.” 

Then he talked of the scarabs— the gold bug and the fig- 
eater— that drone over the beach at night; of the long- 
horned, wood-boring beetles that bumble through the dark- 
ness in search of better wood in which to bore; of flies and 
fleas and mole crickets. 

“The beach is a great place,” Pallister said. 

Then he bent over a tray of insects which he had been 
examining until confronted with the photograph of Calo- 
soma scrutator, the green caterpillar hunter. (end) 
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YOUTH'S PERENNIAL 
SUMMER SPLASH 



'TORTY-TWO KIDS" 

Tti the 20th century George Bellows painted this spirited 
summer scene on the banks of the East River in New York. 



"THE SWIMMING PARTY" • 

In the 17th century an unknown Dutch artist recorded this 
tableau of Holland’s young sprouts taking a swim in a canal. 


W HBTHKH the participants were Dutch country boys 
of the 17th century or city urchins of the early 
20th century, a summer sport that once attracted de- 
votees was swimming an naturel in the local waterw'ay. 
But, like some other simple delights, it has vanished 
from the modern scene. Only a few paintings remind of 
such a casual era. Holland’s lads (above, right), painted 
by an unknown Dutch artist in the 1600s, plunged off 
a small boat into their canals, while a boisterous and 
.scraggly group of lively New York City youngsters 


(above), painted 300 years later by George BeIlow.s, 
happily dived into the murky coolness of the East Riv- 
er. No lily-floating pool was ever more inviting to an 
enthusiastic water nymph. Bellows painted this scene, 
one of many he did of urban life, in 1907 when he was 
25. It was the first painting he sold at the start of a 
brilliant career which ended tragically with his early 
death in 1925. The “Kids” is now in the permanent 
collection of the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, 
D.C. The Dutch picture hangs in the Louvre in Paris. 



• BASEBALL 


The spring's golden boy, Ken Boyer, seemed sadly 
tarnished in August. The Cardinals must solve this 

BRILLIANT ENIGMA 


H e is an athlete. He is 6 feet 2 inches 
tall and he weighs 195 pounds, yet 
he moves lightly and quickly, with 
perfectly controlled grace. His hands 
are powerful, yet they are beautifully 
formed, supple, sensitive, quick. His 
legs are heavy and muscular, yet they 
look as though they had been carved 
by Michelangelo. His name is Kenton 
Lloyd Boyer. He is an athlete. 

Two months ago he was a great ath- 
lete. Now the wise men of baseball won- 
der if he’ll ever escape mediocrity. 

In the spring of this year he was the 
subject most talked about (and almost 
always with delight) in the camp of the 
St. Louis Cardinals. As late as the .30th 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


finally did return to the lineup, vola- 
tile Frank Lane, general manager of 
the Cardinals, screamed down from the 
press box high behind home plate in 
Busch Stadium in St. Louis: “Swing 
the bat, damn it! Sunny the bat!” And 
then to the others in the press box, and 
to the sky and to the world for that 
matter, Lane complained: “He hasn't 
swung hard in two months.” 

Down on the field Boyer demonstrat- 
ed that Lane was, technically, exagger- 
ating, for he did swing hard, once or 
twice. Once he hit a long foul that 


didn’t miss being a home run by much, 
and he followed that with a sharp dou- 
ble to left. But more often he swung 
weakly, off balance, seemingly fooled 
by the pitch. When he managed a base 
hit, it was frequently one that he had 
sliced to right, rather than pulled to 
left. Lane was exaggerating, but he was 
right. Now' Hutchinson, his dream of 
May an August nightmare, has recast 
his opinion of the spring. “Boyer has 
everything he needs to be a great play- 
er except for one thing. He has to de- 
velop more drive, more aggressiveness. 
He doesn’t push enough.” 

Frank Lane said substantially the 
same thing, in language that was per- 
haps a little more colorful, a bit more 
earthy and specific. 

A St. Louis sportswriter who follows 
the Cardinals said, in a wistful tone, 
“T think maybe the only thing wrong 
with Ken is that he was born with so 
much ability. He never had to try hard. 
Somebody else, a fellow like Stanky or 
Billy Martin, has to fight all the way. 
Stanky had to scramble and work like 
the devil to learn how to do things Ken 
continued on next page 


of June he led the National League in 
home runs, in runs batted in and in 
runs produced, and he was second in 
batting. He was the National League’s 
third baseman in the All-Star Game in 
July, and in it was outstanding; he 
made three hits and tw'o of the great- 
est fielding plays a third baseman has 
ever made. 

Of him, in the spring, taciturn Fred 
Hutchinson, manager of the Cardinals, 
said: “He’s the kind of player you 
dream about: terrific speed, brute 
strength, a great arm. There’s nothing 
he can’t do. He’s the best base runner 
on the team. I think he has the great- 
est future of any young player in the 
league.” 

But in August theslow-moving, slow- 
talking Hutchinson benched Boyer. 
The player you dream about sat in the 
dugout through eight straight games, 
watching Bobby Morgan, a .240 hitter, 
play in his place. He had slowly but 
steadily slumped through July and had 
all but stopped dead early in August. 
His average had declined to .306. He 
had stopped hitting home runs (19 be- 
fore July 1, only two after). In the last 
10 games before Hutchinson decided 
at last to bench him, Boyer had batted 
afutile .174 and had not had one extra- 
base hit. 

The rest, Hutchinson hoped, would 
restore his power. But when Boyer 


X-RAY 

TEAM PERFORMANCES TEAM LEADERS 


This Week (8/20—8/26) Season 


NATIONAL LCAGUE 


Milwaukee 
New Yotk 
Brooklyn 
SI. Louis 
Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 


.750 (75.47) 
.667 (50-71) 
.667 (71-49) 
.625 (63-61) 
.500 (72-53) 
.286 (57-64) 
.250 (53-72) 
.250 (49-73) 


Homers Batting Homers Pitching 

Week Week Season Season Season 

12 Adcock .480 Aaron .328 Adcock 32 Buhl I6-S 

1 Satni .409 Schoendienst .320 Mays 24 Antonelli 13-12 

3 Gilliam .462 Gilliam .305 Snider 34 NewcDmbe20-E 

5 Katt .420 Moon .333 Musial 22 Dickson 11.9 

11 Robinson ,444 Kluszewski 314 Kluszewski 33 Lawrence 16-8 

5 Ashburn .500 Ashburn .303 Lopala 29 Haddli I2-S 

1 Virdbn .333 Virdon .311 Long 24 Friend 15-13 

4 Baker ,333 Banks .305 Banks 25 Rush 12-7 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Detroit 5-2 

Chicago 5-3 

Boston 4-3 

Cleveland 3-3 

Baltimore 3-4 

Kansas City 3-4 

New York 3-5 

Washington 2-4 


.714 (60-64) 
.625 (67-54) 
.571 (67-56) 
.500 (70-51) 
.429 (55-68) 
.429 (41-82) 
.375 (80-46) 
.333 (51-70) 


5 

8 


Kuenri .364 Kuenn .327 

Aparicio .414 Foa .307 

Piersali .370 Williams .342 

Colavilo .234 Smith .280 

Nieman .400 Nieman .327 

Power .364 Power .304 

Mantle .387 Mantle .364 

Runnels .300 Runnels .310 


Kaline 23 HoefI 15-1 

Doby 16 Pierce 18-6 

Wiiliams 17 Brewer i6-7 

Wetlz 25 Wynn 15-7 

Nieman 14 Brown 8-4 

Simpson 19 Kellner 7-4 

Mantle 44 Ford 14-5 

Sievers 26 Ramos 12-8 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (to Aug. 2S) 


f?UNS PRODUCED 


BEST 


WORST 


Batting (NL) 
Batting (AL) 
Home run 
hitters (NL) 

hitters (AL) 
pitching (Nl) 
Pitching (AL) 
ERA(NL) 
ERA<AL> 
Complete games 
(NL) 

Complete games 
(AL) 

Team HR(NL) 
Team HR(AL) 
Team run$(NL) 
Team runs(AL) 
Team hits(NL) 
Team hits (AL) 


Moon, St L. .333 
Mantle, NY. .364 
Snider. Bkn, 34 
(1 per 12!^ AB) 
Mantle. NY, 44 
(I per 10 AB) 
Newcombe, Bkn, 20-6 
Pierce, Chi, 18-6 
Burdette. Mil, 2.50 
Ford, NY. 2.55 
Roberts, Phil, 16 
(in 29 starts) 

Pierce. Chi, 16 
(in 27 starts) 
Cincinnati, 186 
New York, 161 
Cincinnati, 628 
New York. 709 
St. Louis, 1,175 
Detroit, 1,182 


Kazanski, Phil, .214 
Miranda, Balt. .220 
Schoendienst. NY, 1 
(per 363 AB) 
Thompson, KC, 1 
(per 245 AB) 
Hacker, Chi, 2-12 
Herriage, KC. 1-12 
Hacker, Chi. 4.84 
Slone, Wash, 6.64 
Schmidt. SlL,2 
(in 20 starts) 
Herriage, KC, 1 
(in 15 starts) 
Pittsburgh, 90 
Baltimore, 71 
New York, 417 
Baltimore, 461 
New York, 982 
Baltimore, 992 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Kluszewski. Cm (.314) 

Aaron, Mil (.328) 

Robinson, Cin(.25E).. 
Musral,StL(.310)... 
Looaia, Phil (.276).,,. 
Snider, Bkn (.290),... 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
ManUe, NY (.364),.,. 
Kalme, Del (.312).... 
Simpson, KC (.291). . . 

Doby, Chi (.259) 

Mmoso, Chi (.301) 


Runs Teammates TotalRuns 
Scored Batted In Produced 
84 60 144 

87 55 142 

105 37 142 

67 69 136 

79 55 134 

90 44 134 


THE ROOKIES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Batting Robinson, Cin, ,296 Skizas, KC, .339 

Home runs Robinson, Cm, 32 Colsvito. Clev. 16 

RBI Robinson, Cin. 69 Francona, Ball, 47 

Pitching Valentinetti. Chi. 5-3 Sister, Bos. 6-6 
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THE BROTHERS BOYER 



BROTHEft CLOYD, 28. Former nuijor 
league pitcher (Cards, A’si. Now in minors. 


BASEBALL 

conliyiited from page 57 
could do the first time he tried them. 
If he had drive, if he was Enos Slaugh- 
ter, say, he’d be the greatest ballplayer 
you ever saw.” 

Boyer himself, quiet and self-assured, 
did not seem as disturbed by his slump, 
which he seemed to feel was a tempo- 
rary thing. 

“I don’t know if I am a .330 hit- 
ter,” he said calmly, and the impli- 
cation was clear that he felt that his 
hitting slump was probably a leveling 
off process, working in accordance with 
the immutable laws of chance, and 
that an average of .306 or so was noth- 
ing that a second-year man in the 
major leagues need be ashamed of. 
He seemed mildly disturbed that oth- 
ers should blame his hitting decline on 
his personality. 

“Lane talked to me,” Boyer said. 
‘‘He’s talked about drive and aggres- 
siveness. I don’t think I really know 
what he means. I know that 1 try, that 
I give everything I have. I don’t loaf. 
I know that all my life people have 
been saying that to me, that I don’t 
look as if I’m trying. I guess I don’t 
look as if I’m putting out. But I am. 

‘‘I don’t think hustle is something 
you can see all the time. Like Enos 
Slaughter. Everybody talks about the 
way he runs in and off the field be- 
tween innings. That’s the least impor- 
tant part of Slaughter’s hustle. The 
thing that counts is the way he runs 
on the bases and in the outfield. That’s 
what makes him a hustling ballplayer, 
not the way he runs off the field. 

‘‘Take Musial. I heard about him 
for years and when I sit next to him on 
the bench I know that he wants to win 



BROTHER WAYNE, 2f5. Former minor 
league pilcher-ourfiolder. Now in dentistry. 


in the worst way. He hustles. His legs 
aren’t so good now as they were, but he 
used to be going for the extra base all 
the time. But you didn’t see him break- 
ing his back running in off the field. Or 
Alvin Dark. Anyone will tell you 
Dark’s a hustling ballplayer. Or Rob- 
inson. f don't believe there’s anyone 
who hustles more than Robinson does. 
And he walks off the field between 
innings.” 

Boyer insists that he hustles, and 
anyone who has watched him streak 
back at an angle into left field foul 
territory after a shallow foul fly un- 
derstands that he does. But perhaps 
it’s true, too, that he does not have 
that innate compulsion to succeed, to 
win, at all costs. 

BETTER THAN MICKEY 

Boyer was born in 1931 in Liberty, 
Mo., which is near Kansas City, but 
his home town— that is, the town he 
really grew up in— is Alba, a small 
.place not too far outside of Joplin, 
in southwestern Missouri. He had six 
brothers (and five sisters) and across 
the street from his home the town was 
thoughtful enough to build a ball park. 
The Boyer brothers and the boys of 
three neighboring families took over 
the park, more or less. As they grew 
older they played together pretty much 
as a unit in the same league for several 
years. Ken, third in age of the Boyer 
brothers, played shortstop. One of his 
opponents was a stocky, blond short- 
stop on the Baxter Springs (Kan.) 
team named Mickey Mantle, who was 
five months younger than Boyer and 
not as good a ballplayer at that time. 
Boyer was the league’s All-Star short- 
stop in three different seasons. 

Buford Cooper, the team’s coach. 



BROTHER LYNN, 21. Formt-r minor 
league first baseman. Entering college. 


was a St. Louis Cardinal ‘‘bird dog,” a 
volunteer scout who received a Hat fee 
of S350 for snaring a good prospect for 
the Cardinals and a 81,000 bonus if the 
boy became established in the majors. 
(Cooper received his bonus for Ken 
Boyer just a few months ago.) Cloyd 
Boyer, Ken’s oldest brother, signed 
with St. Louis and pitched for both the 
Cardinals and the Kansas City Ath- 
letics. Wayne, the second brother, was 
an excellent prospect and played minor 
league bail before giving up baseball 
to study dentistry. Ken signed at 18 
after his graduation from high school. 
His younger brother, Lynn, was a good 
first baseman in minor league ball, but 
he broke his wrist this season and has 
decided to quit baseball and go to col- 
lege, The next younger brother, Cletis, 
signed a bonus contract with the Kan- 
sas City Athletics last year. (Cloyd 
since ha.s gone back down to the mi- 
nors, to Sacramento, but in 1955 three 
Boyer brothers were active major lea- 
guers at the same time, thus joining 
the Wrights, the Delahantys, the Sew- 
ells and the DiMaggios in a unique 
group of families that could boast of 
three brothers simultaneously in the 
major leagues.) 

In all, nine of the dozen or so boys 
in the four families in the Boyers’ im- 
mediate neighborhood later played 
professional baseball. In this remark- 
ably gifted group of young athletes, 
Boyer was outstanding. He was a high 
'school basketball player of great skill 
and had athletic scholarships offered 
to him from more than a dozen major 
colleges. When he signed with the Car- 
dinals he could have received a size- 
able bonus. 

Boyer spent only two minor league 
seasons as a third baseman before be- 
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BROTHER CLETis. 19. Major league 
infielder with Athletics. Bonus: $:do,000. 


BROTHER RONALD, 12. Little Lcugue 
pitcher-outfielder. Entering seventh grade. 


BROTHER LEONARD, 9. A likely rook- 
ie pitching pro.spect. Entering fifth grade. 


coming the St. Louis regular at that 
position in 1955, though it took six 
years, counting two during which the 
Cardinals experimented with him as a 
pitcher and two more in the Army. The 
idea persists that inwardly Boyer feels 
that if he had been started at 18 as a 
third baseman he would have made it 
up to the Cardinals that much faster. 
Did he, he was asked, ever have any 
doubts that he would reach the major 
leagues? He considered the question se- 
riously, trying to remember. 

“No,” he said slowly. “No. I don't 
think r ever did. I might have been a 
little scared going up to Houston, but 
when I got there and saw the players 
I said to myself, ‘Hell, I played with 
fellows like this in the Army.’ ” 


Boyer’s self-confidence is based on 
an almost innocent appreciation of his 
own capability. 

“An athlete,” he said, “first of all 
has to have ability that the dear Lord 
gives him. The plays that Willie Mays 
makes, they aren’t all planned and 
thought out. A big part of it is abil- 
ity the dear Lord gave him. Then you 
have to have desire. And that’s not just 
wanting to. It’s— well, my brother 
Wayne. He and Cloyd and I were al- 
ways pretty much together playing 
ball when we were kids and he was just 
about as good as either of us. Cloyd and 
I both made the majors. But Wayne, 
he was always sort of a bookworm. And 
he looked ahead and decided, well, he 
was going to go to college. He’s in den- 


tal school now and then he’ll start to 
practice, and when we’re all through in 
our career, baseball, he'll be just really 
getting under way in his. He thinks 
things out and plans them, and he’s do- 
ing what he wants to do. But I always 
had the desire to play big league ball.” 

The desire, then, would seem to be 
there, and certainly the ability that the 
dear Lord gave him. If Hutchinson and 
Lane are right, that the catalyst need- 
ed to turn these qualities into baseball 
greatness is an aggressive desire to win, 
not just to play, then they face the 
greatest challenge in their careers. For 
an athlete like Kenton Lloyd Boyer 
to die on the vine as a run-of-the-mill 
ballplayer would be in its owm unique 
way a baseball tragedy. Cf n 


HIGHLIGHT 


THE BROOKLYN DODGERS went west for the la.st time this season 
on a 10-game road trip which is vital to their hopes of repeat- 
ing as champions of the National League. In St. Louis, their 
first stop, they got oil to a fine start by sweeping a two-game 
series. With the trip nearly over, the Dodger-s were holding their 
own and appeared to be in good shape for the feverish five 
weeks left of the pennant campaign, most of which they will 
spend in Ebbets Field. 

The irony, though, was that an erratically pitched ball in the 
ninth inning of the second game in St. Louis may have more 
effect on the pennant race than all the games won or lost by the 
Dodgers la.st week. The pitch hit Clem T.abine, rubber-armed 
relief speciali-st of the Dodgers, on the right wrist and chipped a 
bone, crippling him for at least two weeks and perhaps crippling 
the Dodgers for the rest of the season. 

A few simple figure.s are sufficient to point out what Labine 
means to the Dodgers. In the 116 games played by Brooklyn, 
he appeared in 52 and was responsible for over a third of the 
club’s victories, with 16 saves and nine wins credited to him. 
Just how long Brooklyn can continue to win without Clem 
Labine warming up in the bullpen is a worrisome riddle. 


That game bet%veen the Cardinals and Dodgers was re- 
markable in other respects too. The Cardinals played hot 
potato with the ball and by generously conceding four unearned 
runs managed to insure a Dodger victory, 5-3. That in itself 
isn't so surprising, considering the fortunes of St. Louis ba.seball 
this .sea.son. The stunner to Cardinal fans was the fact that the 
leader of the cireuslike festivities in the St. Louis infield was 
none other than The Man, Stan Mu,sial. He made two glaring 
errors and went hitless for the second night in a row. Afterwards 
Musial had to admit, “It was the worst game I ever played.” 
Evidently the fans thought so, too, for when Stan came to the 
plate in the eighth inning they bombarded him with the loudest 
chorus of boos in hb long career (next day 10 of them inserted 
their apologies in the St. Louis press). Cardinal General Man- 
ager Frank Lane nearly burst a blood vessel hurling derisive re- 
marks at Mu-sia! and the bumbling Cardinals from the press 
box. Then, pulling the neatest switch of this political year, he 
turned just as emphatically to their defense when the fans 
started booing. 

For different reasons, it was a night both clubs would like 
to forget,— L.W. 
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DEAN OF THE 
GRAND OLD GAME 

Player, reporter and essayist, Bernard Darwin is golf's greatest liistorian. 
Herewith, on the occasion of his 80th birtliday, an appreciation of his work 
and, in his own words, his most striking memories of 50 years on the links 


Few people are heller qualified to introduce Bernard Darwin 
to those who may not know his work than Si’ORTS Illustrat- 
ed’s Golf Kdiior Herbert Warren In England last year 

he persuaded golfs grand old man to write the personal recol- 
lections which begin on page 63; and from his own memories 
of « long association, he has culled the tribute which follows: 


N ext week, on September 7th to be exact, Bernard 
Darwin will be 80 years old. It is Sports Illustrat- 
Eu’s privilege on this happy occasion to be able to present 
to its readers an article by Mr. Darwin (which begins on 
page 63), and it is my pleasant task to tell those of you 
who have yet to make Mr. Darwin’s acquaintance a little 
about the man and why his 80th birthday is an occasion. 

To start at the beginning, Bernard Darwin is the great- 
est writer on golf the world has ever known. He is much 
more than that. He may be the greatest of all sportswrit- 
ers. Many think he is. Sir John Squire, an English critic, 
rated him one of the six finest general es.sayists since 
Charles Lamb. Numerous Dickens scholars feel that no 
one has ever written quite so felicitously of their hero as 
has Darwin. His children’s stories are wonderful. Golf was 
simply very fortunate that so excellent a writer should have 
chosen to devote so much of his time to it. Thanks to Ber- 
nard, goU has acquired the sturdiest literature of any game. 
The best of it is Darwin’s— about two dozen books in all — 
and the rest is as good as it is largely because he showed 
the writers w'ho came after him how golf could and should 
be written. This brings to mind a remark I once heard to 
the effect that Artie Shaw never would have become a 
great swing clarinetist had there been no Benny Goodman 
to show him the general direction in which to head. On that 
I am in no position to comment, but I have never met any 
serious golf writer whose love and understanding of the 
game was not nurtured on Darwin. In fact, I know of more 
than a few golf writers and golfers who are inclined to 
think that they gravitated to the game because they found 
that reading Bernard Darwin struck some responsive chord 


within them, and they wanted to get closer and closer to 
the world (and the way of life, too, for it is nothing less) 
that he evoked. 

A grandson of Charles Darwin, the famous naturalist 
who propounded the theory of evolution, Bernard Richard 
Meirion Darwin was born in 1876 and grew up in the in- 
evitable plexus of stimulation afforded the members of 
that remarkable family. (Gwen Raverat's recent bestseller, 
Period Piece, contains some very entertaining glimpses of 
Bernard the boy.) He entered Cambridge University in 
1894. It was at just this time that the first great British 
professionals — J. H. Taylor, Harry Vardon and James 
Braid— were coming excitingly to the fore, and Bernard’s 
enthusiasm for golf, which was immense to begin with, was 
further increased by the trips he took to watch the glam- 
orous triumvirate in action. After graduation he became a 
lawyer. Then one day in 1906 he came to the decision 
that the legal life was not for him. He turned in his wig, 
as one might say, and shortly afterwards embarked upon 
a new career as the golf writer for the Times of London. He 
filled that position for, roughly, the next 45 years. 

In accordance with the Times’s tradition, Darwin’s col- 
umns were signed only with the phrase “By our golf cor- 
respondent,” but his work had such a distinction that 
everyone came to know it was Darwin, just as most readers 
of The Neic I'orkcr know that the bulk of the superb, 
anonymous “Notes and Comments” that lead off that 
magazine’s “Talk of the Town” section are the work of 
E. B. White. Darwin also wrote some of the Times's light 
editorials and contributed to a slew of magazines in Brit- 
ain and America, foremostly to Country Life, for which he 
continues to write. Then there were his books, of course, 
and of these I only wish to say that throe of his most recent 
ones— Go// Between Two U'ars, 6’o// (an anthology) and 
James Braid — are heartening demonstrations that there 
are some writers whom age cannot wither. These books 
have all of that unpresuming but telling command, that 
fusion of springtime spirit and autumnal thoughtfulness 
coniinned on page 6i 


Bernard Darwin at the age of 80 pose.s before some sporting prints in his English home 
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BERNARD DARWIN 

coilinued from page 60 

that characterized Out of the Rough, Playiug the Like and 
those other earlier pillars of golf libraries scattered through- 
out the green corners of the world. Bernard never tried to 
bowl his readers over with exhibitions of his brilliance or 
power, but his writing, modest and restrained as it is, has 
a quiet magic and a terrific staying power. Though never 
intended to be literature, it is. 

One of the rea.sons Bernard wrote, and writes, so well 
about golf was that he was a real player himself. He rep- 
resented England countless times in international matches 
against Scotland, Wales and Ireland. He played for Britain 
in the first Walker Cup match in 1922, though this needs 
a word of explanation. Bernard had come over to the States 
that summer — his first trip since ’13 when he had been 
Ouimet’s scorer at Brookline in the momentous playoff 
with Vardon and Ray— simply to cover the Walker Cup 
match for his paper. However, on the eve of the event, 
Robert Harris, the British captain, became ill, and Ber- 
nard was rushed into the breach. He and Cyril Tolley lost 
their foursome to Ouimet and Guilford, but old Bernard 
won his singles handily from Bill Fownes. Having been un- 
der fire in hot competition himself, Bernard understood 
perfectly the feelings, involved and vagrant, experienced 
by players in the strain of tournaments. It brought unusual 
excitement to his writing— you were right with the golfer. 

Several other facets of Darwin’s style served further to 
endear him to his readers. His wit and erudition are those of 
the full man who happens to love sport and not those of a 
sportswriter pressing to attract attention through gimmicky 
phrases. He had the courage to waive ubiquity and omnis- 
cience; in golf, hustle as you will, you cannot see every 
important .shot, and Bernard was not hesitant to confess 
that as he stood, say, at the 17th tee, a wild shout went up 
from the fifth green to w'hich he hustled to arrive only just 
as an even more colossal roar broke the air at the 12th. 
He was extremely sympathetic to the golfers he wrote 
about. He never dismissed them with a superior ‘‘So-and- 
so cracked wide open” or ‘‘So-and-so then muffed that 
simple shot”; his experience as a tournament player gave 
him a more complete understanding of what was taking 
place, and he wrote of it from the golfer’s viewpoint. Do 
not be misled, though, into thinking of Bernard as having 
the gravied generousness of Daddy Long Legs. Not at all. 
There is an implicit strain of toughness in him. He always 
called a spade mashie a spade mashie. I doubt if he ever 
wrote a line he did not believe in. He never praised a golfer 
whom he did not consider prai.seworthy. When he admired 
someone, you could be sure that person was worthy of 
admiration. 

One of the rarest things in the world is the man of un- 
mistakable talent who in ‘‘real life” possesses even a thread 
of the attractive traits which his work would lead you to 
believe were the warp and woof of his personality. Bernard 
was quite different: the man at the desk and the man away 
from the desk were one and the same person — warm, hon- 
est, enjoyable and unfailingly gracious. A few years ago— 
I think this anecdote is a.s illustrative as any— I happened 
to be starting on a golf anthology and wTote to Bernard 
asking if, from his extensive reading, there were any partic- 
ular pieces he felt should be included in such a collection. 
I don't have his letter around, and 1 can only paraphrase 
what he wrote. It began with an explanation that my re- 
quest was somewhat difficult inasmuch as he had recently 
completed an anthology of his own. However, he went on. 


I would do well to look into— and herewith he reeled off a 
whole parade of books, essays and reports by a dozen au- 
thors that struck him as being of unusual quality. 

At all get-togethers of golfers, there is talk of Bernard, 
and this invariably includes several people’s bringing up 
some recent line of his they got a particular kick out of. One 
1 heard last year which sticks with me uncommonly well is 
a simple short introductory phrase: ‘‘Until the fatal spread 
of education. ...” It would appear to re\-eal the most 
snobbish of outlooks, if you did not know the source to be 
the most feeling of men, and then you cotton on to all that 
the phrase implies. For me, rightly or wrongly, it is like the 
screen door entrance to Bernard Darwin’s attitude to living 
in general, to golf specifically. One of the commanding 
frustrations of life is that all too often the things one likes 
best and respects the most somehow get misdeveloped or 
lost through a lack of appreciation of their worth, or some 
sui^posedly progressive trend popularizes all the charm and 
pleasure out of ttiem. When I read Darwin, I get the feeling 
that his love of golf (and the world of golf i has more than 
a little to do with its being one sector of life that he found 
sweet and wonderful as a boy, w'hich he hoped would re- 
main as appealing as he first thought it was and which, 
indeed, has remained so. It is a climate in which one com- 
petes on friendly terms: where to win is satisfying, to lose is 
not humiliating and where no one in his right mind would 
choose to stand on the sidelines since he would be missing 
so much wonderful stuff that has to do neither with win- 
ning nor losing. 

It has been said of Dr. Johnson tliat it was not what he 
wrote that was important but the ideas and thoughts he 
started rolling. This is not exactly true of Bernard Darwin 
—he is a better writer than Johnson— but, like the doctor, 
his writing constitutes a very small part of what he has done 
for golf and golfers. 

-H.W.W. 



DAKwiN IN HIS pr.AVJNc DAYS makes a recovery from the roadside 
at St. Andrews under the export eyes of small boy driving a carl. 
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GREAT MOMENTS 
OF GOLF 

by BERNAIU) DARWIN 
Written especially for Sports Illustrated 


E very oame has its intense mo- 
ments which fix themselves forever 
in the memory. To the swifter-moving 
games belong those instants of victory 
or defeat whicli pass almost as the speed 
of thought. The historic moments of 
golf are slower and more drawn out 
and, for that very reason, perhaps the 
harder to bear. The hush that falls 
upon a golfing crowd as the player 
studies a fateful putt is full of agony. 
I have many visions from Scottish links 
of a big, black square of people watch- 
ing and waiting around the green with 
only the cry of curlews overhead to 
break that eerie silence. 

These moments are apt to be capri- 
cious. While some have been obvious- 
ly filled with impending doom, others 
have been apparently trifling accompa- 
niments to the big show, and yet it is 
they that remain when the rest have 
faded. It is now 70 years since golf and 
I were first acquainted, and I will try 
to pick out of memory’s storehouse a 
few instants of golfing time which are 
to me unforgettable. I will choose those 
in which American golfers have played 
some of the chief parts. 

I shall presently dive back into the 
past, but I am going to begin out of 
chronological order with a fairly recent 
instance from our Amateur Champion- 
ship at St. Anne’s, which was won by 
that cheerful and imperturbable young 
golfer from Texas, Joe Conrad. It was 
in the final in which he met Alan Sla- 
ter from Yorkshire, a good and resolute 
player, of whom no one had dreamed 
that he would get so far. Conrad had 
been 4 up after 18 holes, and he won 
the first after lunch. Fi%'e up — he was 
palpably in Easy Street. And then came 
one of those spurts that are the most 
thrilling things in golf, and the holes 
began to slip away, in the old phrase, 
like snow off a dike. Down to 4, to 3, 


to 2 and, after the 8th, down to one. 
The 9th is a short hole; Slater was per- 
haps 20 feet from the hole and Conrad 
10. Slater holed his long one, and a 
mighty shout went up to Jieaven; sure- 
ly the last hole of the lead was gone. 
But Conrad was not thus tamed; he 
holed likewise for a half in 2, and still 
he held his one hole. Instantly to the 
experienced watchers, skilled in omens, 
it seemed that a crisis was past; the 
attack had spent itself and now would 
come the counterattack. So it did ; Con- 
rad won the 11th and 13th and was 
never again in serious peril. 

I give that as an example of the kind 
of decisive moment that I have in 
mind, and now I go back over 50 years 
to Walter Travis’ victory in our Ama- 
teur Cliainpionship at Sandwich in 
1904. If it did not actually found the 
American golfing empire, it certainly 
gave the foundations of the British one 
a very definite shake. What I may call 
the Travis terror came on by degrees as 
he holed more long putts with his then 
strange center-shafted putter, and, as 
our players went down before him one 
by one, we, who had at first esteemed 
his chances lightly, became more and 
more fatalistic. But this happened so 
gradually that I have in my mind’s eye 
only one comprehensive picture of that 
small, vaguely sinister figure with the 
black cigar. Ffe is standing still as a 
statue, Schenectady putter in hand, 
watching his ball rolling inexorably to- 
wards the hole. Yet one particular mo- 
ment does Come back to me. I am by 
the first tee in company with that en- 
thusiastic American golfer, Devereux 
Emmet, waiting for Travis to drive off. 
Emmet turns to me with an expres- 
sion of rapt ecstasy and says solemnly, 
“You may not believe it, but this man 
is one of the great golfers.” 

He was quite right, and I have never 


forgotten it. Now after an interval of 
nine years, I come to another great 
golfer, Francis Ouimet, whose marker 

I was when he beat Vardon and Ray 
in the historic playoff for the Open at 
The Country Club in 1913. But before 
we get to the tremendous events at 
Brookline, I must have a little light 
relief from Garden City. I went there 
first to watch the -Amateur Champion- 
ship and had the good fortune to see 
what is still, I imagine, the record tie 
in the qualifying rounds; 11 players 
tied for 10 places. Among them were 
the illustrious Jerome Travers, des- 
tined to win the championship, who 
had gravely endangered himself by a 
calamitous last hole; Robert Watson, 
who was, I think, then the president 
of the USGA; and Heinrich Schmidt, 
who had considerably distinguished 
himself in our championship at St. An- 
drews earlier in the summer and re- 
turned with a souvenir in the form of 
a thick, voluminous knickerbocker suit 
of a pronounced check. This he wore 
despite the blazing weather, and I 
think some of his competitors held that 
this was carrying the worship of Scot- 
land ostentatiously far. If so, it added 
a spice of malice to the ‘‘very tragical 
mirth” that followed. 

The method of playing off a tie, all 

II setting out at once at the first hole, 
was new to my British eyes. Since there 
was room for all but one within the 
fold, steadiness rather than brilliance 
was wanted. The drive must be 
straight; after that there remained a 
straightforward pitch over a boarded 
bunker, and any approach well over 
the green would probably be good 
enough, since one or two players were 
in trouble from the tee. Not so Hein- 
rich Schmidt, for he was the longest 
and straightest of all the drivers. A five 
would clearly serve, but the gods mean- 
ing to destroy poor Heinie first ren- 
dered him mad. He took some much 
lofted club and played a high shot, very 
nearly perfect but alas! not quite. It 
just failed to carry the bunker; with 
his next the ball bounded back from 
the boarded face; with the next again 
it was gently fluffed back into the 
bunker. That was 4 and there was an- 
other— I think he was Mr. Ulmer — 
who had also played 4 and was not yet 
on the green. 

It would have been painful enough 
if the two poor wretches could have 
played it out there and then, but they 
could not. They had to wait in their 
agony while nine other players got 4s 
or 5s amid much jocose handshaking. 
How long it took I cannot say, but to 
continued on next page 
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the two victims it must have seemed 
a foretaste of eternity. At last their 
turn came. Heinrich Schmidt got his 7, 
and it seemed as if he might live to fight 
another hole; but Mr. Ulmer (if it was 
Mr. Ulmer) holed a good long putt for 
6. The ordeal was over, and the hero 
of St. Andrews eliminated. It was like 
the most ghastly game of musical chairs 
ever played. 

A curly downhill putt 

The account of Francis’ triumph 
over Vardon and Ray has been written 
many times. The rain, the sodden 
ground, the puddles on the polo field, 
the damp, raw fog hanging above the 
treetops, the towels to keep the clubs 
dry, the crowds pouring out from Bos- 
ton to see the heroic young defender 
of his country, the blare of the mega- 
phones— they are still fresh in memo- 
ry after three-and-forty years; but one 
moment stands out among the many, 
not from the playing off of the tie but 
from Francis’ great spurt on the day 
before which made a tie of it. Several 
others had had their chances of catch- 
ing the two Englishmen; one by one 
they had fallen down; only Francis 
had held on and he had nearly fallen. 
Now there are only two holes left to 
play, two good stiff par 4 holes, and he 
has got to do them in seven strokes to 
tie. At the 17th he plays a beautiful 
second but is still left with a curly 
downhill putt. How long? I do not 
now trust myself to say, but will haz- 
ard 15 feet. The ball takes the curve 
to perfection, and in it miraculously 
goes. And then comes the unforgettable 
scene. I look at the people round me, 
substantial citizens of Boston, and they 
all seem to have gone suddenly mad. 
Their mouths are w'ide open, their eyes 
jumping out of their heads, their hats 
waving in the air. And if ever people 
had the right, nay the duty to shout, 
they have it now. 

Much the same scene is enacted at 
the same green next day when Francis 
holes the very same downhill putt for 
another 3. But the madness cannot be 
quite so glorious again. The first time it 
had come from the joy of being un- 
believably saved; this time it is only 
the confirmation of certain salvation. 
Nothing can stop Francis now', and yet 
it is a comfort to see his ball soaring 
over the sodden cross-bunker to the 
haven where it would be. I suppose I 
signed the winner’s card and handed it 
over to the constituted authorities, 
because I have seen it since at The 


Country Club, but I must have done 
so in a state of semiconsciousness. 

Now we must have something of the 
immortal Bobby. A kind friend once 
said that he read anything I wrote on 
golf except about Bobby .Jones; as to 
him there was nothing to say and su- 
perlatives were a bore. Nevertheless I 
must take the risk, and for my moment 

1 shall go first to St. Anne’s in Lanca- 
shire at the Open Championship of 
192fi, the more readily because there is 
here a Hagen moment too. Bobby is 
partnered by A1 Watrous; they are 
leading the field, and one of them will 
in all human probability wdn. Bobby 
has been having a hard time. Still he 
has now come with a fine rush; he has 
caught Watrous and they are even 
with two holes to play. At the 17th 
Watrous is right down the fairway, but 
Bobby has pulled his hall, not into a 
specific bunker as it is often described, 
but onto a waste of sand where there 
is today a little memorial to mark the 
spot as far as it can be identified. I 
am walking with Bill Fowmes as he, 
looking at Watrous’ ball and speaking 
of the value of winning the British 
Championship, observes, “He’ll have 
that shot for about $100,000.’’ Watrous 
plays the shot well enough to the out- 
skirts of the green, and now' for Bob- 
by’s. The shot is, I suppose, about 160 
or 170 yards long. The ball is lying 
well, but to take as much as a tea- 
spoonful of sand would wreck the 
stroke. He uses his mashie-iron, as it 
was then called, and hits the hall as 
clean as if a bird had down away with 
it. It comes in beautifully with a touch 
of draw and leaves him an easy 4. Poor 
Watrous takes three putts, and there 
is no $100,000. 

Later Walter Hagen arrives on the 
18th tee, w'anting a 2 to tie with Bobby 
at a hole some :J70 yards long. He hits 
a straight drive, walks forward to sur- 
vey the green and then with a typically 
magnificent gesture has the flagstick 
taken out. The shot is magnificent loo, 
for the ball very, very nearly pitches 
right into the hole. History has a way 
of being improved upon, and I have 
lately read an account by an American 
author who certainly w'as not there of 
how the ball remained an inch or two 
aw'ay. In fact, it went bounding on 
into a bunker behind the green, and 
Hagen, on the aut Caesai- aut nullus 
principle, carelessly took 6 to hole out. 
Perhaps that author was thinking of 
Frank Stranahan’s second-to-the-last 
hole at Hoylake in 1947. He also had a 

2 to tie, and the ball finished three or 
four inches from the hole. 

I must have one more moment of 


Bobby, that when he w'on the Open 
Championship again in the following 
year at St. Andrews with an irreverent, 
almost indecent score of 3 under 4s. He 
is winning by the length of the street — 
there is no doubt of that— but a huge 
crow'd is following him to the end. His 
second has been a little cautious, and 
his ball lies in the Valley of Sin short of 
the green. He plays a perfect approach 
putt to lie stone dead; up sw'arms the 
crowd onto the edge of the green. He 
taps the ball in, and in an instant 
there is no green left to see; nothing 
but a swirling mass, with Bobby hoist- 
ed on worshiping shoulders, feverishly 
holding the famous putter, Calamity 
.Jane, out of danger. 

The luim of iniglily hosts 

That last green at St. Andrews has 
witnessed many such scenes, and I can- 
not for the life of me refrain from nam- 
ing one of them, that of our solitary 
victory in the long series of Walker 
Cup matches in 1938. The wide empty 
plain stretching from the clubhouse to 
the Swilcan burn lends itself well to the 
movement of armies, and there is the 
trampling and the hum of mighty hosts 
there this afternoon. Ewing and Ray 
Billows are driving to the home hole; 
Ewing is dormy one, and, if he can but 
halve the hole, the day is ours. One 
army is with them, and then away in 
the distance at the 14th green we see 
another army suddenly break ranks 
and dissolve to come pouring towards 
the burn. That can mean only one 
thing: Kyle has beaten Haas, and 
Ewing and Billows no longer matter; 
nothing matters, we have won. Now 
the two armies are fused in one black 
mass and again come storming up the 
slope like the Old Guard at Waterloo. 
Ewing lays his putt dead, and Billows 
misses. On the outskirts of the crowd, 
Sam McKinlay advances towards me 
with outstretched hand. “Well, Ber- 
nard,” he says, “we have lived to see 
this day.” A little while later our 
American Amateur Champion, Charlie 
Yates, was leading the assembly in 
singing “A wee doch and doris. . . .” 

Memory's storehouse is still full of 
St. Andrews pictures, and two of them 
are tragic. There is Gene Sarazen bat- 
tering away a second championship 
that ought infallibly to have been his, 
against the cruel sandy wall of the hill 
bunker at the 11th hole. There is poor 
Leo Diegel left with a putt of a yard 
to halve that same championship and 
barely succeeding in hitting the ball. 
There is Craig Wood, who did halve it 
with Densmore Shute, taking off his 
shoes and stockings at the first hole 
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and playing his floating ball out of the 
burn and onto the green. That is a 
stroke that the old diehard, Mr. George 
Glennie, had once, many years before, 
called “No gowf at a’, jist monkey’s 
tricks.’’ Nor must I forget that battle 
between two very great ladies, Miss 
Joyce Wethered and Miss Glenna Col- 
lett. The historic moment there did not 
come to me nor to anyone watching the 
match, but to an innocent, nongolfing 
stranger walking in the St. Andrews 
streets. Enter to him a postman on his 
rounds who, with no word of preface 
and a face of gloom, announces: “She's 
5 doon.’’ Such indeed was the incredi- 
ble news from the links. Mi.s.s Wethered 
was 5 down and very nearly more. I 
still shudder in recalling the putt that 
Miss Collett did not hole to be 6 up. 
As every golfing schoolgirl knows, Miss 
Wethered won in the end on the 35th 
green, but it was almost a pity that 
both heroines could not be crowned. 

Finall.v I must go from St. Andrews 
to Carnoustie to catch a glimpse of 
Hogan’s championship two years ago. 
Not since Harry Vardon’s invincible 
days with a gutty ball did one single 
golfer so dominate and monopolize a 
championship as Ben Hogan did this 
one of ours. There are eyes for nobody 
else. A Scottish crowd is nothing if not 
patriotic, and as long as Eric Brown is 
in the running with two fine rounds 
there are doubtless hopes and prayers 
for him, but once he has faded I think 
every man, woman and child on the 
links wants Hogan to win. His gallant 
crusade in quest of the one prize he has 
never tried to win, his astonishing re- 
covery from his accident and his own 
pleasant personality have won him 
many hearts but, apart from these 
things, there is the conrietion that he 
is just too good, that it would be an 
unbearable shame if anyone else should 
presume to win. 

The last hole at Carnoustie is over a 
quarter of a mile long and the crowd is 
kept to the sidelines, so that the whole 
of the space is empty except for Hogan 
and his partner, their caddies and their 
markers. At this hole, the Barry burn 
lies in wait like a ubiquitous snake. He 
has escaped its first coil with his tee 
shot and now for the second with the 
burn directly barring the way. Hogan 
is so set for victory that nobody dreams 
of a mistake. Here comes the ball, de- 
liberately played to the right of the 
hole, for there is out-of-bounds lurking 
on the left. The first putt is a little 
short, but he has plenty of strokes to 
spare ; the second is in , and a cry of real 
genuine joy goes up from the crowd. 
The right man has won. 




for the name of 
your nearest store, write 

MAYFIELD FOUR-STAR CLOTHES 

Depl. L,, Mayfield, Kentucky 


tailored in the 
Italian manner of 

imported fabrics 

From the foothills of the Italian 
Alps— the fabric center of Europe 
—comes CORTINA, a fabric 
that combines the age old tradition 
of Italian textile quality with the 
latest continental interpretation of 
design and color. A soft, luxurious 
blend of the finest wools, CORTINA 
is also available in handsomely 
styled suits or slacks. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FOOTBALL CRISIS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

The College Football Crisitt (SI, Aug. 6 
and 13) is a constructive cll'ort to improve 
college athletics and college football in par- 
ticular. Much has been said and written 
in ha-ste condemning the sport and those 
connected wth it. In contrast, Sport.s Il- 
lustrated probed the core of the problem, 
exposing the “evils” to be more in the na- 
ture of errors in judgment. You have ad- 
vanced a solution which thinking men will 
realize to be correct. 

here in the East we suffered the same 
growing pains .several decades ago which 
other regions are now undergoing. That 
we met the problem and solved it is borne 
out by the present healthy condition of 
eastern athletics. Your nine-point code i.s 
one under which all conferences can live 
and prosper. 

Everett D. Barnes 
Pre.sident 

Eastern College Athletic Conference 
Hamilton, N.Y. 

FAMILIAR TO NEW YORKERS 

Sirs; 

It was a pleasure to read your story on 
General Grant (SI, Aug. 13) and see the 
print of the general and my great-unde 
Robert Bonner, driving the latter’s famous 
hor.se, Dexter. Dexter was considered the 
fastest trotter in America at the time, and 
he boosted the circulation of Robert Bon- 
ner’s New York Ledger enough to make his 
purchase price of $33,000 well worth it. 

Lloyd Morris in Incredible New York 
say.s, “Any fine afternoon you could see the 
wealthy horse-fanciers driving ... to ‘the 
road,’ as they called Harlem Lane. Their 
horses were very unlike the sleek, showy, 
beautifully caparisoned animals that fig- 
ured in the carriage parade. The trotters 
had neither beauty nor grace. They were 
long, lanky animals, bony, slab-sided, 
gawky-looking; they were bred for speed 
and endurance. Robert Bonner, publisher 


of The Ledger, was the most celebrated 
owner of trotters [Dexter, Raru.s, Maud 
S. and Jay-eye-seel. . . . The names of 
these creatures were more familiar to New 
Yorkers than those of mo.st politicians, 
scientists or authors.” . . . 

Henry M. Bonner 

New York 

ALIBI ARTISTS 

Sirs: 

Aw, Pat, now look what you went and 
clone. Here it had gotten to the point where 
we only had to put up with one tear- 
•saturated missive a week from some West- 
coastalibiartist (one word — as it will un- 
doubtedly appear in Mr. Webster’s next 
edition), ancl you had to wTite the most 
informed turf article of the year (Teleine- 
ier Mania, SI, Aug. 13). . . . 

I hope they all get ca.sh down when Sports 
Illustr.ated’s Dream Race come.s up. 

Doug Cartwright 

Baltimore 

MISS LYNCH? 

Sirs: 

Today 1 read a column— it was a ridic- 
ulous article by Pal Lynch — and was sick 
you would print such nonsensical writing. 
She tried to imply 1 1 that California sports- 
writers are liars and spread false rumors 
and 2) that time i.s no measurement of 
quality in Thoroughbreds. . . . 

Gary Bookasta 

Beverly Hills 

• Pal is short for Patrick, not Pa- 
tricia.— ED. 

LYNCH LYNCH! 

Sirs: 

In Telemeter Mania you imply that 
Na.shua is better than Swap.s. I disagree. 
Na.shua has'never won with 130 pounds, 
never won on turf, never set a world record 
and has not consistently placed in the mon- 


ey. However, Swaps ha.s done all these 
things, and more. Also Swaps has won in 
Kentucky, Illinois and Florida, not only 
in California, as Author Lynch seems to 
think. The best thing you could do for your 
publication would be to lynch Lynch! 

Susan Pettre 

Kitimat, B.C. 

HORSEWOMAN 

Sirs: 

I am .sick of reading nothing but criti- 
cism of one of the greatest Thoroughbreds 
ever to set foot on a race track, the incom- 
parable, the perfect Nashua. 

If a real Dream Race was possible, it 
w'ould be between Na-shua, Man O’ War, 
ancl Citation. Not including (ugh) Swaps. 

Against any living Thoroughbred, I'll 
put my money on Nashua any clay. 

SUSAN ERERSHOPF 

Lafayette, Ind. 

SOUPED UP 

Sirs: 

1 wish to commend most heartily the arti- 
cle on the subject of souped-up race tracks. 

These exce.ssively fast tracks that have 
come into being in recent years are having 
such a detrimental effect on the racers’ legs 
that more and more cripples are being pro- 
duced each year. 

I hope that your magazine has initiated 
a crusade for safe and .sane tracks. 

Philip A. O’Neill 

Stillwater, N.Y. 

MOILING ALONG 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for Pat Lynch's enlighten- 
ing article. It confirmed my suspicions. . . . 
Although Swaps is no doubt a fine horse, 
it’s nice to know he's smashing those so- 
called world records with the help of a track 
.set up for super speed and that the horses 
of yore, who had to moil along on slower 
tracks, weren’t all a bunch of candidates 
for the glue factory. 


MR. CAPER. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Pleasie count my vote in the affirmative 
for your Dream Race. And until Swaps and 
Na.shua meet on the same track under the 
same conditions, I wish the Califomian.s 
would stop their childish crowing. Inciden- 
tally, in this new civil war, where is the 
Combs and Ellsworth line? I’m a Na.shua 
fan and don't want to be caught in enemy 
territory. 

Joan Swift 

Des Moines 

• Pat Lynch confounds horse geogra- 
phers, declaring the equine 38th paral- 
lel to be a line which runs roughly 180 
miles from Saratoga Race 'Track to 
Belmont Park. Reader Swift is deep in 
the Swaps zone.— ED. 

AMEN ! 

Sirs: 

Pat, one of the steadfast Manhattanites 
who is still awaiting the report on Davy 
Crockett’s latest bear hunt before ventur- 
ing forth to the uncouth lands west of the 
Hudson, says some very unkind things 
about California race tracks. Western writ- 
ers seem to have been too enthusiastic to 
suit him in reporting the numerous occa- 
sions when a rangy che.stnut Thoroughbred 
named Swaps broke world records this 
summer at Hollywood Park. 

These records don't mean a thing, be- 
cause race tracks differ and time-s vary in 
Pat's opinion, and to some extent he will 
get agreement from this area. But what I 
must disagree with are Pat's critical remarks, 
inspired after studying the preparation, 
composition, depth and care of California 
racing strips from his vantage point in the 
Belmont Park press box, 3,000 miles away, 
implying that our tracks are deliberately 
hopped up by the managements to create 
world records. 

For Pat’s information, Hollywood Park’s 
track is made of sandy loam with much 
mulch worked into it to give it life and 
spring. It has a three-inch cushion on a 
firm, even base. The management constant- 
ly works with a track committee appointed 
by the horsemen to keep the racing .strip a.s 
closely as possible to the way the majority 
of them want it, although Pat well knows, 
as do all turf writers, that no two horsemen 
have ever yet agreed on what a perfect race 
track should be. 

The real questions that trouble Pat are: 
How good Is Swaps and could he possibly 
be better than Lynch’s pet, Nashua? Meas- 
ured by time. Swaps must be pretty good, 
although time is not too important an 
item, we'll admit. Swaps smashed world 
records right and left at Hollywood Park 
but I’ll be the first to say that he did it 
under the most ideal fast track conditions. 
The chief measuring rod of a house’s cla.ss is: 
Whom did he beat? 

In writing of what he appreciates in 
Thoroughbreds, Pat said, “Long ago men 
must have sensed futility in their own quest 
for perfection and found expression for that 
hunger in the horse. The combination of 
heart, speed and stamina in a horse has 
always been their goal." To which all of us 
who admire Thoroughbreds and enjoy rac- 
ing say amen. 

Please, Pat, stick to noble sentiments 
like these and lay off our race tracks. 

Al Wesson 
Hollywood Turf Club 

Inglewood, Calif. 



FOR THE FINEST STYLES and BEST 
VALUES IN MEN’S SLACKS SEE YOUR 
SAXON DEALER! 

Write box 95I-S, Scranton, Pa. for your 
FREE copy of "THE HOUR GLASS'* 


lackawanna Pants Mig. Co"'.'.'.' 


HELP PREVENT CRIPPLING! 





Help ^ 



Sister Elizabeth 


= 1 : 1 : 


FOUNDATION 

National Headquarters • Minneapolis, Minnesota 



SEPTEMBER 3, 1956 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SAM COOPER 


NEWPORT TENNIS STAGES 
A DIAMOND JUBILEE 

Seventy-five years after the first national 
tennis championships were held on its 
courts, the Newport (R.I.) Casino cele- 
brated with a pageant featuring costumes 
of the ’80s worn by Mrs. James Van Alen 
(left), wife of the present casino presi- 
dent, and Ann Archbald of Washington, 
D.C. Swinging the squash-type rackets 
used in that first tournament, four of to- 
day’s young players also reenacted early 
scenes. Among crowd of present and for- 
mer stars and officials who attended cere- 
monies were (below, from left) Dwight F. 
Davis Jr., son of the Davis Cup donor; 
Julian S. Myrick, former USLTA presi- 
dent; Mrs. May Sutton Bundy and Beals 
C. Wright, tennis Hall of Fame members; 
and James Van Alen. They also watched 
this year’s Newport Invitational, won by 
Australia’s Ken Rosewall (SI, Aug. 27). 







tough, fleet game demands ...the fastest lever action 
hunting rifie and target rifie accuracy 


Rn| Here’s ihe hrand-new. ultra-fast 
IB lover action rifle that has every- 
thing! The all new Model flfi 
rolls all the advantages of lever and holt 
actions into one great rifle. There's the 
speed and snap of a short-throw lever, the 
accuracy and tight hrooehing <if a rotating 
bolt plus the smoothest conl<nircd receiver 
for low scope mounting. All that, put 
together in the exclusive Winchester way. 
See the 88 soon and you'll choose it as a 
hunting partner for life. 


Here’s tlie best pari. 

For only S12.00 dnwn ami u few 
dollars a mcmili. ihis 
■Wiindiesier Model 8B is yours. 
See your dealer for details. 



weighs less 

than 7 pounds 

New. louab.lishtweinli! 
Steel alloys and ilie sliorier 



front 

locking 

bolt 



the 308 Winebrsler 
lrii](;c. make llie 88 on 
llic liphicsl and siroii 
Imnline rilies ever made. 

The all new 88 fjives you the smashing 
wallop of a modern high intensity cartridge 
in a ril'lr so lifiLl you're never worn out 



No other action — holt, lever, slide or an to 
—givesyougrraleraecuracy than the three 
locking lugs un the head of the 88 bolt. 
These overaixr lugs rotate and lock into 
the receiver right next to the cartridge. 


first lever action rifle 
built with a one-piece stock 



Super aceiiraey in a rifle demands 
the unchanging, zero holding sUITness of a 
one piece slock. Sight iu your 88 and forget 
aiioiit sliifis in the renter of impact. Shout in 
any weather, you'll hit right where you hold. 


fast action —finger never 
leaves trigger 

No other hig game 
lever ar.tioo rifle 
has a lever stroke 
as short os the 88. 

Truveling through 
an arc of less, 
the 88 lever is de- 
signed so tliat tile 
trigger moves right with it ! Shoot aimed shots 
as fast as an automatic without power loss. 



WtNCH EST ER-W eSTE R N DIVISION — OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION — NEW HAVEN 4. CONNECTICUT 





CAN YOU MATCH 


THE SYMBOLS AND THE WHISKIES? 



KING'S RANSOM 

If you pifkfd tlie encircled globe for 
tills finest of nil Seolches — ynii’re 
right. King's Ransom is llie origiinil 
Sc-otcli famed “Round the ^^'o^ld” for a 
fla\'or and warmth that are unexcelled. 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHlSKT 94 PROOF 


OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN 

You probably guessed this one right 
away, bcxaiuse the 7-year old “Cordon 
de Merite” on this top-quaIit\’ 100 
Proof Bonded Bourbon sxanbolizes its 
utter perfection of mellow maturity. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF • BOTTLED-IN-BOND 


HOUSE OF LORDS 

The spires of the House of Lords 
are the natural symbol for this fine 
imported Scotch. Its slightly lighter, 
milder quality has long made it the 
special fa\orite of Britain’s Peers. 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF 




GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 


LOUIS' 






